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““DOUBLE-A’”’— 


First-assistant to 
the American Farmer 


HE genealogy of The American Agricultural 
Chemical Company includes most of the worth- 
while names in the history of the chemical fertilizer 
industry. It claims such famous pioneers as Bradley, 
Bowker, Stockbridge, Liebig, Coe, Wheeler, Lister 
and a score of others who have contributed to the 
world’s knowledge of plant foods and soil fertility. 
As their discoveries continue to live through the 
products of this greatest of fertilizer manufacturing 
organizations, the value of their service to agricul- 
ture can never be writ in figures, 

What a background from which to reflect, through 
advertising, the leadership our client enjoys! What 
a pinnacle from which to proclaim the superiority 
of “Double-A” Quality Fertilizers! What a dis- 
tinctive, priceless, exclusive copy keynote! It was 
dug up by Advertising Headquarters. 


N.W. AYER & SON 
ADVERTISING m5 <a 
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1,073,561 
QUARE MILES 


8112404 PEOPLE 


PEOPLE— or “Territories” 


To which are ‘you trying to sell? 
CATTERING a medium-sized appro- 


priation over a large area via many 
mediums and “Pullman” salesmen, «looks 
large”’ on the map—and usually nets a loss. 

Focus the same amount in a single spot 
where more people live and profitable 
sales are the logical result. 

Selling, delivery and credit costs are ata 
minimum in this concentrated market. 
The Metropolitan District is so compact 
that advertisers are able to cover it with 
the single medium of 


INTERBOROUGH SUBWAY 
AND ELEVATED ADVERTISING 


Controlled by 


ARTEMAS WARD, Inc. 
50 Union Square - New York City 
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Why It Pays the Manufacturer to 
Advertise His Financial Respon- 
sibility to the Trade 


he Question of Finance Is More Important Even Than Sales to the 
Retailer, after His Experiences of 1914 and 1921 


By J. R. 


T was in a lunchroom in the 

basement of a Maiden Lane 
office building in New York that I 
met my old traveling man friend. 
Anyone with half an eye could see 
that he was in a pessimistic mood. 
The reason came out when I asked 
how business was with him. 

“Business !” he ejaculated, “There 
isn’t any business. And what there 
is is rotten!” 

This was a surprising remark to 
come from a traveling man of his 
standing and ability. I had known 
him for a long time and had 
hought many a bill of goods from 
lim myself. For years he had 
represented a prominent Broad- 
way jobbing house, traveling from 
Coast to Coast, popular with the 
trade and eminently successful. 
Working on salary and commis- 
sion he had, I knew, been making 
around $12,000 a year. 

His misfortunes dated back to 
last December. At that time he 
had come back from his California 
trip and was ready to talk with 
his firm.about the next year’s con- 
iract. In spite of the conditions 
which generally prevailed during 
1921 he had done a surprisingly 
good volume of business and felt 
that he was entitled to certain con- 
siderations for 1922. The firm 
could not see it his way and the 
iraveling man allowed himself to 
act temperamentally. In short, he 
quit. 


Sprague 


His quitting was not, perhaps, 
quite so unpremeditated as it ap- 
peared. For a long time he had 
been thinking of a change. He 
was acquainted witha number of 
men who traveled his territory as 
free lances; that is, men who each 
had lines on commission from 
several factories which did not 
feel able to put out their indi- 
vidual representatives. He figured 
if other men could make out on 
such a basis he could do it too; 
his long acquaintance with the 
buyers of the country certainly 
ought to count strongly in such an 
arrangement. 

He needed, of course, to have 
lines identical with those which he 
had always sold and fortunately 
this was easy. His old house was 
a jobbing concern, handling the 
products of many factories. The 
traveling man approached a half- 
dozen small manufacturers who 
were in the habit of selling job- 
bers only, explaining his plan and 
advancing the argument that he 
could bring them a lot of business 
which they would not otherwise 
get. He wanted no salary, only 
commission on the merchandise 
he actually sold. The manufac- 
turers would, of course, have to 
carry the retailers’ accounts but 
this was not a serious matter be- 
cause the traveling man did busi- 
ness only with dealers whose credit 
was unquestioned. 


Table of Contents on page 182 
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On this-basis he had little trouble 
in getting some really good lines 
which he felt his old customers 
could handle to advantage. In 
some items he was able to offer 
better prices than his former 
house had given. Buying a couple 
of sample trunks he assembled his 
various lines and started out on 
his territory, full of optimism. 

But from the first, luck seemed 
to be against him. His old terri- 
tory had been a strip of the 
Southern country beginning with 
Richmond on the east to Los 
Angeles and San Diego on the 
west, and his acquaintance was 
mainly with the proprietors of 
high-class specialty stores in the 
iarger cities. These old customers 
invariably welcomed him as a 
friend and wished him well in his 
new enterprise, but when it came 
to buying his merchandise there 
was little doing. Some of them 
told the travel:ng man they were 
mighty sorry but he was a little 
late; some said business was quiet 
and they were holding off buying 
anything until things picked up; 
others said they were full up but 
maybe they might use some of his 
stuff next trip. 

Jumps are long in the Southern 
territory and expenses run up 
surprisingly fast. Savannah, At- 
lanta, Birmingham and New Or- 
leans were passed and the travel- 
ing man had barely made more 
than a few scratches in his order 
books. Surprise began to give 
way to a feeling of puzzled dis- 
couragement. He had good lines 
of merchandise and _ reasonable 
prices. He was calling on the 
same people whom he had sold 
for years and whose preferences 
he had at his fingertips. The re- 
tailers all reported that business 
was a little better than it had been 
during the same period of the 
preceding year. 
reason in the world why he should 
not be selling goods right along, 
and yet he was not earning his 
traveling expenses. 

It was a retailer-customer in 
Dallas who finally let him know 
what was the matter. By that 
time the traveling man had got so 
discouraged that he had to confide 


There seemed no 
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in someone; the retailer was a 
particularly old friend and to him 
he bared his feelings. 

“For Heaven’ s sake tell me what 
is the matter,” he begged. “You 
are turning me down like all the 
rest of them. Probably you don’t 
need any merchandise; we won't 
discuss that. But it can’t be pos- 
sible that there is no merchandise 
needed in all the Southern terri- 
tory. Yet here I am, calling day 
after day on my old friends and 
customers with lines I know they 
can use, and I can’t turn a wheel. 
What is it?” 


RETAILER TELLS WHY HE DROPPED 
HIS FRIEND 


The Texan is a shrewd observer 
as well as a successful merchant. 
Besides this he was a friend of the 
traveling man and sorry to see 
him in such low spirits. This is 
what he said: 

“There’s no use of _ trying 
to jolly you along and telling you 
that your troubles are only tem- 
porary. I’m afraid you're up 
against a hard proposition. Es- 
pecially hard this year. Now that 
you have brought up the question 
I don’t mind telling you that I 
have been buying merchandise, the 
same kind of stuff that you are 
offering, and it is likely that I 
shall need more. But I shan’t buy 
it from you. I can’t afford to.” 

This appeared such an arbitrary 
and unfriendly attitude that the 
traveling man was up in arms in a 
moment, keen to defend the quality 
of the merchandise he had to 
offer, and his reasonable prices. 
The retailer forestalled argument. 

“Don’t take it personally,” he 
said. “It’s far from that. I 
would like to buy some stuff from 
you, and the same thing is prob- 
ably true of a lot of the others 
who have turned you down. But 
we don’t dare to, and I will ex- 
plain why. 

“Very few of us retailers are 
rich men. If we were, we would 
be in some line of endeavor that 
is less worrisome. And, being 
men in moderate circumstances, we 
have to watch our finances pretty 
closely. The events of the past 
year and a half have shown most 
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Follow Up 


“Follow up” is responsible for the 
success of mail order advertising. 


Because of its large percentage of 
renewal subscriptions—75% aver- 
age—Christian Herald offers to 
manufacturers of nationally dis- 
tributed products an exceptional 
opportunity to “follow up” their 
advertising. 


Such continuity is most impor- 
tant in the small town and rural 
markets where goods are bought 
year after year by the same group 
of buyers. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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of us the danger of spreading out 
our debts too much. Take my 
own case, for instance. I have 
been able to ride the recent de- 
pression pretty nicely in spite of 
the fact that my business dropped 
off nearly 20 per cent f m the 
flush-time figures. 

“I say I have been able to ride 
the depression nicely, but it has 
been owing to one thing, and that 
is, I have at all times had my out- 
standing indebtedness limited to 
just as few houses as possible. I 
haven’t any outside resources to 
call on in case of a slump in the 
cash receipts of my _ business. 
When my receipts fall off to the 
extent that I can’t pay all my bills 
in full as they fall due, I simply 
have to ask my merchandise credi- 
tors for a little extra time. 

“Right there is the advantage 
of dealing with old-established 
houses that I know, and that know 
me. If I owe such a house $1,000, 
due next Saturday, and I can 
send in only $500, it is a cinch 
that I will get a letter saying it 
will be all right to string the other 
$500 out for thirty days more. 
But supposing I owe $1,000 to 
some house on the first bill I have 
ever bought. My request for an 
extension will certainly arouse the 
suspicion in the mind of the credit 
man that I may be a weak sister 


who does such things habitually. - 


He makes some inquiries about me 
in the trade. A few such incidents 
and my credit standing is liable to 
be weakened. 

“I am going to tell you frankly 
that I bought a bill from your 
old house only a few days ago. 
I had never seen the new repre- 
sentative before. I would rather 
it had been you. But I couldn’t 
afford to let that make any differ- 
ence. I needed goods and bought 
them from the house that has 
stood back of me for many years 
through good times and bad. 
These manufacturers you repre- 
sent may be all right. I presume 
they are amply able and willing 
to take care of their customers. 
But this year, at any rate, is a 
bad time for any merchant to be 
opening accounts with strange 
houses,” 
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Thus the traveling man learned 
why he was having such bad luck 
with his new lines. He _ had 
counted too strongly on the faci 
of his wide acquaintance in th 
trade and his friendly relation 
with the leading buyers. It was 
after all, the house and not th 
salesman that the merchant 
considered, Even the lower prices 
that he was able to quote on 
some items had little effect. H: 
went through with his trip, work 
ing the territory to San Diego ani 
back, but when he came to figur: 
the financial results he found that 
his expenses had been just abou! 
$500 more than his commissions 

It was no wonder he was low it) 
his mind the day I met him in th 
French pastry establishment o1 
Maiden Lane. The one bright 
spot in his horizon was the fact 
that he had been to see his old 
firm and had been encouraged to 
believe they might take him on 
again in the fall. 

I have related the traveling 
man’s experience in detail pre 
cisely as he told it to me; not as 
an interesting story, but as show 
ing the trend of thought which 
largely prevails among the retail 
merchants of the country. 

For fifteen years I have been 
rather closely connected with 
storekeepers’ organizations and 
have been struck with the change 
that has taken place in the 
average merchant’s viewpoint dur- 
ing that time. Formerly, in 
private conversation and as sub 
ject for discussion at conventions, 
the matter of successful selling 
was the one big topic. Nowadays 
the subject of finance is discussed 
to an extent not thought of in 
former years. 


THE TRIALS OF A RETAILER 


The reason for this is very 
evident. Even the younger mem- 
bers of the retailing fraternity 
have gone through two very try- 
ing periods, 1914 and 1921, and 
have learned some lessons. The 
retailer is, perhaps, in a harder 
position than most other business 
men when a slump comes. The 
manufacturer can make drastic 

(Continued on page 146) 
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‘Swap nothin’—Your’s ain’t got 
any reputashun!’’ 


“Whatdyeh mean, reputashun? Don’t it write?” 

“Write? Yes, but nobody ever heard of it, and who 
wants to flash a fountain pen or a pencil nobody ever 
heard of?” 

It is second nature for boys to think in terms of repu- 
tation. A fellow has a reputation with the bunch for 
pitching a mean ball, or always wearing nice shoes or 
having a sharp knife. Boys just naturally choose things 
that have arep. To them advertised things are desirable. 
Moreover, let one of the crowd get it—a known brand 
of mechanical pencil, fountain pen, belt, tennis racket or 
sweater, and every other man jack will follow suit. 

AMERICAN Boy 
*“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World’’ 
is the market place for displaying wares for boys. Half 
a million boys of the better class, the most intelligent 
class, the leader type, averaging between 15% and 16 
years old, read this publication regularly each month. 

Manufacturers who tell the story of their wares to 
these boys in their own magazine are taking an immediate 
profit and building firmly for the future. 

Copy reaching us by August 20th will be in time for 
the October number. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 
ember A. B. C. 
Branch Offices: 286 Fifth pe. New ecke tens Lytton Building, Chicago 
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What interests the 
business man? 


HE Irving National Bank 
ry desired to reach business 
men through a series of 
newspaper advertisements. 





It was important to find 
an approach—a method of 
presentation — that would 
compel and hold the interest of a busy 
man from the beginning to the end of each 
advertisement. 


This question was solved by bringing a 
constructive thought to one of the most 
vital problems facing business today—the 
problem of eliminating delays and speeding 
up turnover. 


In its advertisements the Irving National 

Bank is pointing out to the business man 

how and where the commercial bank can 

best assist him in eliminating delays and 

speeding up turnover—more specifically, 

how and where the Irving National Bank 

| can get more power out of the dollar for 

its customers by speeding up commercial 
transactions. 


Running in the leading newspapers ot 
New York, the advertisements of the 
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Irving National Bank have met with instant | 
‘response from business men; to them the 

advertisements carry a story that is of 

vital interest. 


It has been the privilege of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company to co-operate with the 
Irving National Bank in telling their story 
to the public. J. Walter Thompson 
Company, New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, London. 





Retail Distribution Scant, but 
Wholesaler Advertises 
with Profit 


Does It, Too, with the Good-Will of Retailers, Who Likewise Benefit by 


the 


UNABLE to supply what his 
customer asks for, because he 
doesn’t carry it, the retailer hands 
the customer a card, saying: 

“This will introduce you to the 
ey direct from 
lm 

And feels happy about it! 

That seems to be 
the latest device for 
manceuvering through 
the air pockets of 
distribution. 

They say the clock 
manufacturing indus- 
try is one of the most 
conservative in_ its 
views on advertising. 
Many of the clock- 
making concerns date 
back almost a_ cen- 
tury. Manufacturers 
reason that they were 


Plan 


politan territory. With even 50) 
per cent dealer distribution, a,- 
suming that the advertising crea'- 
ed demand, much of it must seen 

ingly trickle away and be los 
simply because the interested co: 

sumer would not always find t! 

goods. 


ed Hh 





in business long be- 
fore advertising was 
thought of, and for 
years sold clocks with- 
out it, and believe ad- 
vertising is unneces- 
sary today. 

So they say! 

At all events, when 


INGRAHAM 


TAMBOUR CLOCKS 


This new popular Ingraham Line, consisting of several 
beautiful designs, affords opportunity to purchase 
teally handsome and useful clocks at very attractive 
prices. Inspection cordially invited. 


If your Dealer cannot furnish, write or call 


W.H.TERHUNE CO., Inc. 


33 WARREN STREET—NEW YORK 





WWM 


a New York repre- 
sentative of two New 
England clock manu- 
facturers suggested 
an advertising cam- 
paign to increase sales 
in the Metropolitan 
territory, his idea was 
not adopted. So this 
representative decided to back his 
belief with a campaign of his own 
in New York newspapers, adver- 
tising as a clock distributor. 
Bucking Greater New York with 
a modest appropriation, using 56 
to 140 agate lines in four or five 
dailies, to advertise something 
that you do not make yourself, 
strikes one as courageous, remem- 
bering the immensity of the Metro- 


i 


mi 





WHOLESALERS’ ADVERTISING HAS A 





HOOK” FOR RETAII 


DISTRIBUTORS 


How futile in such a campaign 
the phrases, “See it at your deal- 
er’s,” or “If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us,” or “Order 
direct if not carried by your 
dealer !” 

But the campaign is succeeding 
And evidently an original way has 
been found to bring customers to 
headquarters when the deale: 
hasn’t the goods in stock, selling 
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The FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY 
CORPORATION and the UNIVER- 
SAL FILM COMPANY recruit their 
audiences by means of Poster Advertising 


—handled by Nordhem 














HE NORDHEM 
COMPANY acts 


as the outdoor exten- 


sion of your own ad- 


vertising department 


PANY 


Pster Advertising in the United States and-Canada 


& West 40% Street -New York City 
Chicago Pit tsburgh 
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them direct—and_ keeping the 
dealer happy! 

“We wanted to increase our 
sales,” says H. H. F. Copeland, 
president of the W. H. Terhune 
Company, Inc., New York. “I be- 
lieved that advertising of attrac- 
tive clocks would do it. But our 
distribution is naturally not great 
enough to take care of every cus- 
tomer that might be created. Ora 
customer who wanted a_ banjo 
clock might find other models at 
his dealer’s, but not the particular 
clock he had read about. We 
could invite the public to buy from 
us in such cases, but how could we 
do it without antagonizing the re- 
tailer? This problem was dis- 
cussed for some time by our ad- 
vertising agent and myself, and 
together we worked out a plan 
which seems to be satisfactory to 
everybody. Here’s the idea.” 

Mr. Copeland took a card from 
his desk. One side of it bore the 
‘picture of a bellboy presenting a 
clock on a tray and the words: 
“Introducing Mr. Blank to W. H. 
Terhune Co., Inc.” On the other 
side: “Introduced by,” with blank 
for the dealer’s name and address, 
and instructions about the par- 
ticular kind of clock Mr. Blank is 
interested in. 

Each newspaper advertisement 
pictures and describes a single at- 
tractive clock, giving dimensions, 
prices and other particulars, and 
suggesting definite uses, as for 
hall, dining-room, bedroom, pres- 
ents and so forth, the line includ- 
ing boudoir clocks, banjo clocks, 
grandfather clocks, chime clocks, 
mantel clocks, mirror clocks and 
others. 

The prospective customer, lik- 
ing a certain advertised clock, 
goes to his dealer, who may not 
have that model in stock. Inquiry 
for the clock lines handled by Ter- 
hune may not have developed far 
enough to induce him to add them 
to his stock. But while he may 
have firmly refused to order from 
the Terhune salesman, he will 
hardly refuse to accept a little 
packet of introductory cards which 
the salesman offers, with the sug- 
gestion that. they be kept handy, 
and should anybody come in ask- 
ing for one of the advertised 
clocks, that the dealer fill in the 
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inquirer’s name, add his own, and 
send him direct to the manufa 
turer’s representative. That gives 
the customer quicker action than 
saying, “I’ll be glad to order it for 
you.” The customer, seeing the 
whole line of clocks when he 
visits the Terhune showroom, 
buys the clock he wants, or in 
many cases finds one tht he likes 
better. The retailer gets his profit 
on such a sale, and after enough 
sales have been made in this way 
to convince him that the advertis 
ing is really creating a demand for 
him, puts the clocks in stock. 

Both the advertising and intro- 
ductory card are coming up to ex- 
pectations. The campaign is defi- 
nitely increasing sales, Thes 
clocks have special features, such 
as Westminster chimes, _ spirit 
levels, adjustable feet and the like. 
Such features are emphasized in 
the advertising, and people have 
them in mind when they ask for 
the clocks, so advertising can be 
traced and results tabulated. This 
distributor campaign has _ also 
stimulated clock advertising by de- 
partment stores and other mer 
cantile establishments. As for th: 
introductory card, each day it 
brings customers to the show 
room, leading not only to sales. 
but to new dealer connections. 

Watches and alarm clocks hav 
been. advertised nationally by 
manufacturers with unmistakable 
success. This local experiment 
with advertising by a distributor 
has already demonstrated that 
people are interested in the wall 
floor and other timepieces mad¢ 
by the oldest branch of the clock 
industry. They are also interested 
in the purchase of clocks for their 
design as well as time-keeping, and 
appropriate clocks for each room 
in the house. It should give clock 
manufacturers a great deal to 
think about. 


R. B. Hussey with “American 
Farming” 

American Farming, Chicago, has add 
ed to its advertising staff Russell B 
Hussey, who was formerly with the 
Standard Farm Papers. Inc. 

Mr. Hussey succeeds Dan B. Jesse. 
Tr., who, as reported in last week’s 
issue of Printers’ Inx, has been ap 
pointed Eastern advertising manager. 
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What We Are Doing in Iowa With 


RADIO 


When The Des Moines Register and Tribune began broad- 
casting musical programs, lectures, etc., lowa was in a radio 
desert—the nearest big broadcasting station was Chicago and 
that station has never been heard well in Iowa. 

Because the big broadcasting stations were so far away 
and so uncertain of reception, there was little radio interest 
in Iowa until WGF gave its first programs. 

Then Iowa went head-over-heels in love with radio. Thou- 
sands of Iowans bought or made radio receivers. Now when 
WGF broadcasts its audience is numbered in thousands, 
almost every town in Iowa listens. 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune was the FIRST radio broad- 
casting station in Iowa and one of the first newspaper broadcasting sta- 
tions in the United States. 

Our broadcasting has changed Iowa from radio deafness to live, alert 
radio listening. Instead of a radio desert, Iowa is now a great market 
for radio supplies of all kinds. 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune 


sold Iowa on radio. You can sell radio apparatus in Iowa with the 
same papers. 


Largest Circulation in Ilowa— 
Daily and Sunday 
16.Page Circulation Book with Dot Maps Sent on Request. 
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When you buy furniture and hard. 
ware do you know what you pay to 
keep the store going? Read the 
facts in Collier's series, ‘‘ Too 
Many Retailers.’’ 


The average hardware man, turning over his 
stock but once or twice a year, leads a slow 
business life and must charge high prices. 
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Collier’s faith in the good sense 
of the retailers of America is 
more than confirmed by the 
letters that are coming in acclaim- 
ing Mr. Shepard’s series: “'Too 
Many Retailers.” For example, 
Fred E. Boosinger, who deals in 
dry goods in Cleveland, writes: 


‘‘I wonder at the accuracy of 
this writer’s facts. You have, 
in my opinion, ‘started some- 
thing’ which, if carriedthrough 
to a logical end, will cause a 
revolution in retailing of all 
kinds. I believe the remedy is 
publicity.”’ 


Mr. Shepard discusses the furni- 
ture and hardware lines in “What 
You Pay for Home, Sweet Home” 
in Collier’s for July 22, 1922. 


Colliers 
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Baltimore— 
a Market 
Half- 
Nationwide 
in Scope 


OW the out-of- 
town merchant 

does enjoy visiting a 
store like Little Joe’s! 


It visualizes for him 
the lines of stock 


oad 
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that he wants to : 

carry in his own establishment. It brings to his 
attention new products that are actively selling in 
Baltimore. It makes his buying at the wholesale 
houses definite and decisive. 


This city in itself is a big, valuable market for the 
national manufacturer. But when the development 
of it gives the opportunity of reaching tens of thou- 
sands of merchant buyers that come to Baltimore’s 
great wholesale houses each year—buyers from that 
tremendously rich area extending from Pennsylvania 
to the Gulf—it becomes a market that is almost half- 
nationwide in its scope. 
Do not miss this big field. Push your product into prom- 
inence at every single point of your Baltimore distribution by 
an intensive campaign in the NEWS and AMERICAN—the 
papers that reach practically every buying home in and near 
the city. 

It stirs the buying impulse of Baltimore people to “see it in the NEWS 


From a very modest 
twelve-by-eighteen be- 
ginning in 1892, Little 
Joe’s sporting goods 
business has grown tobe 
a landmark in commer- 
No wonder out-of-town 
merchants like to visit 
there, for the stock of 
sporting goods and hard- 
ware is as varied as it is 
complete and furnishes 
innumerable ideas for 
similar establishmen:s 
elsewhere. 


Joseph Wisenfeld is the 
founder and sole owne. 
of the business. 


and AMERICAN.” 


These papers carry a combined rate of 30c daily for 1,000 lines or more, Sunday 35¢; 


Sunday American Rotogravure, 35¢ per line flat. 


THE: BALTIMORE NEWS 


“Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


| ear ee 


Advertising Manager 





DAN A. CARROLL 
Eastern Representative 
150 Nassau Street 
New York 


The BaltimoreAmerican 


%, E. LUTZ : 
estern Representative 
Tower Bidg. 

Chicago 
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The Receiver Vetoes a Change in 
Style of Copy 


The Demand for “Something Entirely Different” Meets with a Rather 
Cool Reception 


By Roy W. Johnson 


“T HAVE just served notice on 

our advertising agency,” the 
president announced, “that they 
will have to make some very radi- 
cal improvements in our copy if 
they wish to retain the account.” 

“Indeed?” The receiver’s tone 
was polite, but a bit weary. The 
sudden zeal displayed by all and 
sundry since his advent was just a 
trifle embarrassing, but he was 
quite used to it. “Why the ulti- 
matum? I’ve always considered it 
rather effective copy myself.” 

“Oh, it’s good copy enough, as 
copy goes,” said the president. 
“But what we want is something 
different; something altogether 
unlike anything we have ever 
done; something that will get 
some action and make people talk 
about us. We want to stir up the 
animals and make them howl. 
We've run the same sort of pleas- 
ant, easy-going stuff so long that 
nobody pays any attention to it 
any more. Personally, I’m sick of 
it, and the public is too.” 

“T wouldn’t flatter myself quite 
to that extent,” the receiver re- 
marked dryly. The president 
bristled at the veiled sarcasm. 

“What do you mean?” he de- 
manded. 

“Only that the public doesn’t at- 
tach quite so much importance to 
the subject. One can’t, you know, 
‘pay no attention’ to a thing and 
be sick of it at the same time.” 

The president was mollified for 
the time being. “At any rate,” he 
went on, “I’m convinced that we 
need something radically different. 
Something so startling that they 
will have to pay attention to it. 
We want to pull some inquiries, 
for one thing 

“What ont ?” The receiver’s 
tone was gentleness itself, but the 
president found it somewhat ex- 
asperating. But he only repeated 
the receiver’s question with per- 


haps more emphasis than the oc- 
casion demanded, 

“Yes, what for?” the latter re- 
iterated. “Do you want Tom, 
Dick and Harry writing in to 
know how the weather is in these 
parts, or whether the fishing is 
good this season, or what to name 
the new baby? Nonsense? Of 
course. But what good would a 
barrel of inquiries a day do us? 
We haven’t a thing in the world 
to sell to the general public ex- 
cept the character and standing of 
the house, and that can be done 
much better and more cheaply by 
exactly the sort of copy that you 
have been using. 

“T’m no advertising expert, but 
I have dealt with advertisers and 
advertising men for quite a few 
years, and I have seen more of 
them get plumb locoed over in- 
quiries than any other one thing. 
It is natural to like to see the ad- 
vertising pull, of course. It gives 
one a fine sensation of excitement 
when the postman dumps a cart- 
load of letters and post cards into 
the advertising denartment, and 
the clatter of a dozen typewriters 
makes conversation a problem. 
There’s nothing quite so stimulat- 
ing as feverish activity—and some- 
times there is nothing more 
deceptive. Getting inquiries is very 
important if you have some specific 
reason for wanting them, and 
something definite to do with them 
afterwards. But getting inquiries 
just for the sake of having people 
say, ‘I seen your ad,’ is a rather 
expensive proposition. 


WHEN INQUIRIES ARE IMPORTANT 


“If you are selling direct, by 
mail or otherwise, you have a rea- 
son for wanting inquiries, and a 
perfectly definite knowledge of 
what to do with them. If you 
need distribution for a product, 
they are useful as levers with the 
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trade. Plenty of circumstances 
may arise which make direct re- 
turns useful for one purpose or 
another, But such situations are 
definite and concrete—not a mere, 
vague notion that it would be a 
pleasant thing to hear from every- 
body.” 

“Admitting all that,” the presi- 
dent interrupted, “inquiries would 
give us a check on the value of 
the publications we are using.” 

“If inquiries were indispensable 
to your business—yes. Otherwise 
your own judgment as to the in- 
fluence of a publication with its 
readers is a far better guide. In 
your case the most valuable paper 
on the list might pull practically 
no inquiries at all, and the weakest 
of the lot for your purposes might 
show up at the top of the heap. 
Take that publication on your 
desk, for example: you know as 
well as you know your own name 
that it has solid influence with its 
readers. You respect its editorial 
opinions, and place full confidence 
in the reliability of the informa- 
tion it presents. Are you going to 
trust your own judgment as to its 
value, or will you be governed by 
some entirely factitious ratio of 
‘cost per inquiry’? You know the 
-answer. You wouldn’t cut it off 
the list if it didn’t produce an in- 
quiry a month. So what becomes 
of your theory in the last analy- 
sis? 

“T’m not talking theory,” the 
president retorted. “Nor yet sug- 
gesting that there is any formula 
which can take the place of com- 
mon sense. There are certain 
publications that we know we 
want, and others that we know we 
don’t want, That’s obvious. But 
there is a third group, in the mid- 
dle-ground, so to speak, where it 
isn’t so easy to make a choice. 
There may be a dozen publications 
from which we have to choose 
three or four. It isn’t a question 
of the cheapest, but of the best 
for our purposes. Cost per in- 
quirv would help us to decide 
wisely in those cases where the 
influence of the publications ap- 
pears to be approximately equal.” 

“In that case I should say that 
it wouldn’t make a great deal of 
difference one way or the other,” 
was the recciver’s comment. “Cer- 
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tainly not enough difference to be 
worth the cost of handling the in- 
quiries. You will have to offer 
some inducement in order to get 
your inquiries in the first place, 
and then you'll have to make good 
on it. You can’t ask a man to 
write for valuable information 
and then put him off with a 
‘Thanks for writing to us.’ You 
can judge the difference between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledec 
without going to all that expense 
—especially when you yourself ad- 
mit that the difference isn’t im- 
portant anyway.” 

“At any rate,” the president in- 
sisted, “we need an entirely new 
and distinctive style of copy.” 

“T’ll agree with that when you 
tell me that you, as Mr. Hawkins, 
need a new and distinctive face, or 
an entirely ‘different’ personality. 
Undoubtedly we do need variety 
of appeal, freshness of presenta- 
tion, and a new suit of typographi- 
cal clothes every now and again. 
But an ‘entirely new and distinc- 
tive style’ is something we don’t 
need—unless we want to introduce 
ourselves as somebody else. 


ADVERTISING SHOULD REFLECT THE 
STANDING OF THE HOUSE 


“You have spent ten years or 
more in the effort to plant cer- 
tain ideas about this business in 
the public mind. You have done 
it by means of copy which reflects 
the character of the house—its es- 
sential dignity, its integrity, its 
high ideals, and so on. None of 
those qualities has changed, or is 
likely to change—yet you want an 
‘entirely different’ style of copy 
None of them is sensational in 
any particular, yet if I understand 
you correctly, you want to reflect 
them by means of sensational 
copy. Just when you have suc- 
ceeded in convincing the public 
that this is a concern of a certain 
well-defined character, you want 
to break loose and start demon- 
strating some ‘entirely new and 
distinctive’ character. If you'll 
pardon the remark, I don’t think 
you want to do anything of the 
kind, 

“Apply the analogy to yourself. 
For ten years or so you go on 
living in your community as a 
quiet-spoken, even-tempered, stib- 
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stantial citizen, and you win the 
confidence of your neighbors on 
that basis. Then you suddenly con- 
clude that you ought to be attract- 
ing more attention. So you blossom 
out in a _ pink waistcoat, ex- 
change highly flavored compli- 
ments with the traffic cop, and 
stone the neighbor’s dogs off your 
front lawn. You'll get attention 
all right, but the question is what 
will it get you? 

“A great many advertisers, in 
my opinion, would succeed better 
if they would be more consistent 
with themselves. They start out 
with the sincere determination to 
build a skyscraper, and by the time 
the foundation is nicely laid they 
are off with a whoop, and are 
building a roof-garden dance hall 
somewhere else. By and by the 
roof-garden idea begins to droop, 
and a fine Gothic cathedral appears 
to be just the thing to catch the 
popular taste. Nothing about their 
copy is ever really finished, 

“You have been working for ten 
years to get the public up to the 
point where it will recognize your 
advertising as standing for certain 
definite characteristics. For your 
purposes, that is the very highest 
form of recognition you can get. 
It is exactly like the neighbor who 
waves his hand to you from across 
the street. He doesn’t come over 
and count the buttons on your vest 
to make sure; he knows it is you. 
You may be terribly conscious of 
the fact that you have worn the 
same necktie four days running, 
but that is of small importance. 
The important thing is that you 
are recognized as yourself. 

“The man who has been writ- 
ing your copy may be growing a 
little stale, and it might be well 
to try some other hand at it for a 
while. A change of dress, or em- 
phasis, or even of theme, may be 
advisable. You don’t wear the 
same suit of clothes all the time, 
or speak in the same tone of 
voice, or discuss the same sub- 
jects. But you do present the 
same familiar face, and the same 
friendly personality, and until you 
are willing to make a change in 
that particular T think I’d go easy 
on demands for something ‘en- 
tirely different’ in your advertis- 
ing.” 
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Western Petroleum Publica- 
tions Consolidated 


Petroleum Record, Los Angeles, has 
been purchased from T. S. Trebell and 
Harvey A. Young, its co-publishers, by 
the Petroleum World Publishing Com- 
pany, alsc of Los Angeles, publisher 
of Petroleum World. 

Beginning with the July issue, both 
publications will be consolidated and 
issued as Petroleum World combined 
with Petroleum Record. 





Ownership of Providence, R. I., 
“Tribune” Transferred 


bs a ownershi the Providence, 
R. L, Tribune, ee. owned by the 
late Samuel P. Colt, has been trans 
ferred to the men and women, with 
certain friends and relatives, who have 
for sixteen years managed and produced 
the newspaper. The officers of The 
Providence Tribune Company now are: 
David J. Barry, president; Timothy F. 
Dwyer, treasurer and secretary, and 
Matthew S. Dwyer, general manager. 


Made Officer of California 
Dried Fruit Association 


The Dried Fruit Association of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, has made Dwight 
Grady its secretary-manager. Mr. 
Grady had been director of the foreign 
and domestic trade department of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
Previously Mr. Grady had been en- 
aged in newspaper work with the 
Senila, P. I., Times, and the Shanghai 
China Press. 


Melba Acceunt for 
Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan 


The Melba Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of Melba toilet 
preparations, has placed its account 
with Grandin -Dorrance-Sullivgn, Inc., 
through its Chicago office. 

The Melba Company will continue its 
present national advertising, which it 
may supplement by sectional newspaper 
campaigns in both color, and black and 
white. 











Georgia Newspaper Publishers 
Meet 


The Georgia Press Association held 
its annual meeting at Quitman, Ga., on 
July 19. At this meeting an address 
on “What Co-operation Should Be 
Given the Advertising Agent by the 
Newspaper Publishers,” was made by 
Ernest E. Daliis, head of the Johnson- 
Dallis Company, advertising agency, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Scott’s Preparations, Inc., manufac- 
turer of “Mineralava,” has appointed 
Sydney S. Goldberg, former general 
sales manager of the Rice Products 
Company and director of sales for 
“Creoleans,” as general sales manager. 
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Featuring Seasonal Uses in Street- 
Car Copy 


Waterman Company Suggests in New Series of Designs Seasonal 
Appropriateness of Fountain Pen 


ITTING the merchandise close- 

ly into the peculiar uses of a 
season—more thought given to 
that aspect of a campaign would 
undoubtedly raise the efficiency of 
a lot of advertising: 


Lily Cups on the farm, in the 


NO SEASON 


woods, at the Sunday-school pic- 
nic, are seasonal uses that people 
are glad to know about and avail 
themselves of when they are sug- 
gested. Another advertiser sug- 
gests how paper towels may be 
carried in the automubile, the mo- 
tor launch, or kept on hand at the 
lakeside cottage, where they come 
in -handy after a wash-up or a 
swim. Cameras are being adver- 
tised for salesmen and engineers 
to make pictures of installations 
and sites, for farmers to make 
pictures of cattle and poultry 
when offering it for sale and for 
snapping the progress of building 
operations. 





IS AN “OFF-SEASON” FOR FOUNTaIN PENS 
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The L. E. Waterman Company, 
maker of Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen, has always been 
very successful in finding out how 
to adapt its merchandise to spe- 
cial purposes or seasons, as the 
advertising of the past shows to 
those who have 
watched it. This year’s 
street-car campaign 
offers an interesting 
exhibit of how the 
company is suggest- 
ing the use of its 
fountain pens during 
the different seasons 
of the year. 

The first four de- 
signs of the series are 
entitled “In Business,” 
‘“‘Commencement,” 
“Vacation” and “In 
School.” In each the 
company has success- 
fully chosen a subject 
of illustration and a 
method of treatment 
which suggest a use 
or purpose with the 
fewest possible num- 
ber of words. 

“In Business” is the 
first card of the series 
and ran during the 
early spring. It car- 
ries no text but the 
Waterman three-line trade-mark 
and the phrase “In Business” let- 
tered upon a silhouette design of 
a business office and-three human 
figures, a file clerk, a stenographer 
and a business man. “Commence- 
ment” ran from May 15 into 
June. The design shows a sil- 
houette group in cap and gown 
with “Alma Mater” in the back- 
ground. “Vacation” was placed in 
June and will run to the middle 
of August, when it will be fol- 
lowed by “In School.” 

The cards are lithographed in 
full color and tell the whole story 
of the uses of a fountain pen 
quickly and effectively. 
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Financial 
Advertising 


Mw Dat IN 
cpatren« Philadelphia 


sty of Philadelphia 





Philadelphia’s foremost daily newspaper—The 
Bulletin—appreciates very highly the honor of 
printing the announcements of Stock and Bond 
offerings of municipalities, corporations and finan- 
cial institutions of character and standing, and 
takes special care in the printing of such announce- 
ments. 

Large and small investors who are seeking to 
place funds in meritorious enterprises are reached 
in greatest number in the Philadelphia market 
through “The Bulletin.” 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


THE BULLETIN 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is one of the largest in America. 


A. B. C. Report of net paid daily 
average circulation for six months 


ending March 31, 1922—494,499 


copies a day. 


New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 
Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
San Francisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
London—M. Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, 8S. W. 1. 
Paris—J. J. E. Hessey, 5 rue Lamartine (9). 

(Copyright 1922—Bulletin Company) 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF 








FRUIT Oe ad 


HE Western New York Fruit | 


Growers Co-operative Packing 
Association, Inc., was organized in 
1921 to develop a marketing policy 
for New York State fruit growers. 
Taking lessons from the experience of 
the California Citrus Growers and 
the Washington Apple Growers, the 
apple growers of Western New York 
now market their own Cataract Brand 
Apples. 

The present membership of the 32 
locals, which makes up the Central 
Association, is 750 fruit growers lo- 
cated in 9 counties in Western New 
York. Each local grades, packs, and 
ships according to the requirements 
and directions of the Central Associa- 
tion. 

Last season’s crop, amounting to 
over one thousand cars and sold at 
approximately one million dollars, 
was shipped to 132 different markets 
in 26 states. The year before, this 
same crop was shipped to only 25 
markets. 

It is expected that at least 50 locals 
will be in operation by fall. With the 
prospects of a much larger fruit crop 
than last year, a much greater ton- 
nage should be shipped and many new 
markets reached. 
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NEW YORK STATE FARM PRODUCTS 














H. W. Davis 


President Western New York Fruit Growers 
Co-operative Packing Association, Inc. 
Says— 

“Please permit me to express my sincere ap- 
preciation of your live, practical, and in every 
way satisfactory publication, The Dairymen’s 
League News. The members of our Association 
realize that it is not only a Farmer-~Owned Paper 
but alsothe Champion of Co-operative Marketing. 

“Tt certainly is filling a place and meeting a 
need that no other paper is doing. 

“T am sure all who are interested in the co- 
operative movement wish for its success.” 


DAIRYMENS LEAGUE NEWS 


“ Che Farmer-owned Marketing Paper” 
UTICA, N.Y. 


New York: 303 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 10 So. La Salle Street 
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June Advertising in Chicago 


This statement of display advertising for the month of 
June, 1922, is striking evidence of The Chicago Daily 
News’ leadership in the six-day field in the following 
important classifications: 


Automobiles - - - - «+ + «+ THE DAILY NEws FIRST! 


The Daily News, 53,108 lines. 





The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 44,973 lines. 6 days against 6 
Books - - - - = = = ++ +++ + THE DAILY NEws FIRST! 
The Daily News, 11,417 lines. ” 
The next highest score, The Post, 6,887 lines, 6 days against 7 


Churches - - - - = - = = «+= THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 4,859 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and The Sunday 6 Gays against 7 
Tribune combined, 1,568 lines. 


Clothing ---------+-+- m™ppanyxews FIRST! 


The Daily News, 199,579 lines. 3 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 193,707 lines. 6 days against 6 


Department Stores- ----~- mepaiyxews FIRST! 


The Daily News, 466,626 lines. 4 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and The Sunday 6 Gays against 7 
Tribune combined, 269,835 lines. 


Educational ---.--+.+ +++ THE DAI News FIRST! 


The Daily News, 7,868 1 
The next highest score, ‘The Daily Tribune, 5,548 lines. 6 days against 6 


Hotels ------------ m™epvanrsws FIRST! 


The Daily News, 3,758 lines. 6 da: 
The next highest score, The Post, 3,428 lines. ys against 6 


Out of the Loop Stores - - - tT pany news F IR ST! 


The Daily Mews, 68.046 lines. 6 da . 
The next highest score, The American, 24,567 lines. ys against 7 


Foodstuffs - - +--+ -+ +++ «= THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, ,% 714 lines, Be 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and The Sunday & Gays against / 


Tribune an 50,885 lines. 


Furniture - - - - «+++. THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 56,599 lines. a 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 19,385 lines. 6 days against 6 


Jewelers ees ese es se ee THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 7,626 lines. . 
The next highest score, The American, 7,614 lines. € days against 6 


Musical Instruments - - - - - THE DAILY News F IRST! 


The Daily News, 23,348 lines. 
The next highest score, The American, 20,747 lines. 6 days against 6 


Real Estate - - - - - - +--+ ++ THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 10,491 lines. -~— 
The next highest score, The American, 8,342 lines. 6 days against 6 


Tobacco -<«++++-+e+-««-« THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 12,754 lines. 
The next highest score, The Dally Tribune and The Sunday 6 Gays against 7 


Tribune combined, 12,542 lines. ! 
Total Display Advertising -  tH® DaILy News F IRST! 
The Daily News, 1,205,253 lines. 6 days against 6 

The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 939,216 lines. — So 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 


Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service 
subscribed to by all Chicago newspapers 











Squelching the Mud-Slinger with 
Advertising 


The Maryland Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages Use Newspaper 
Space to Overcome False Rumors 


] Piebenntel spring, for the last few 
years, readers of Baltimore 
papers have been confronted with 
some such report as: “Baltimore 
bottling plants have been found 
by the Board of Health to be in- 
sanitary. Orders have been issued 
to the owners who must see to it 
that their places conform to sani- 
tary regulations without delay.” 
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“ALL FOR ONE AND ONE FOR ALL” IS THE DETERMINATION 


OF THESE ALLIED BOTTLERS 


It was one of the regular ac- 
tivities of the Baltimore Board of 
Health. With each return of 
spring the same announcement 
would emanate from the local 
board. Of course it was not with- 
out foundation. few small 
“pop shops,” were manufacturing 
and bottling soft drinks under 
conditions which most. certainly 
were not to be boasted of. 

Unfortunately, the reports were 
not very explicit in this respect. 
“Baltimore bottling plants,” to 





the average reader, took in the 
entire local industry. 

This spring, the Maryland Bot- 
tlers of Carbonated Beverages, an 
association composed of the lead- 
ing bottlers of the city and State, 
decided that steps must be taken 
to counteract this harmful pub- 
licity. The first move was to have 
a law drafted and introduced in 
the State legislature 
making it a misde- 
meanor to manufac- 
ture or bottle a bev- 
erage under any but 
strictly sanitary con- 
ditions. Secondly, a 
newspaper campaign 
was planned to in- 
form the public of 
this legislation. 

Of course the bot- 
tlers were aware 
there were other 
things advertising 
could and should do. 
For example, print- 
ers’ ink could be em- 
ployed to give the 
public an insight in- 
to measures em- 
ployed to assure a 
clean, wholesome 
and healthful. bottled 
drink. 

For this purpose 
$5,000 was — con- 
tributed by each 
member of the as- 
sociation. The total 
amount raised in that way was 
put into newspaper space with the 
exception of the cost of placards 
for display purposes in stores han- 
dling bottled carbonated bever- 
ages. The campaign was planned 
to run four days each week, using 
two afternoon newspapers and 
covering a period of two months- 

The first piece of copy occu- 
pied 1,800 lines. This was the 
largest single insertion employed. 
It was headed: “A Two-Million- 
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Dollar Industry Endorses This 
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Law to Protect Your - Health.” 
Then followed an expianation of 
the purpose of the law; why the 
Maryland Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages endorsed it and a 
facsimile reproduction of the bill 
itself as introduced and passed by 
the Maryland General Assembly. 

Advertisement number two took 
600 lines. Its headline was: “An 
Invitation” and it urged the pub- 
lic to visit and inspect the plants 
of the local bottlers to see for it- 
self the scientific and sanitary 
conditions under which its favor- 
ite bottled beverages were pro- 
duced. The names of the firms 
and individuals who had con- 
tributed to the campaign, fol- 
lowed. None of the remaining 
insertions mentioned these names. 
In fact even the name of the as- 
sociation was omitted. The main 
emphasis in each piece of copy 
was placed on the line: “Always 
Drink Bottled Carbonated Bever- 
ages—They’re Better.” 

After that the copy averaged 
500 lines. A simple, straightfor- 
ward story was told of how the 
drinks were made, how the bottles 
were cleaned, how the Govern- 
ment took a hand in coloring the 
drinks by certifying the ingredi- 
ents used to give the beverages 
their bright hues, and the hygienic 
manner in which the products 
were produced and handled. 

One of the first difficulties en- 
countered in laying out the cam- 
paign was that of selecting an il- 
lustration. No particular bottle 
or bottles could very well be pic- 
tured. The reason for this is 
easy to understand. There are no 
less than a dozen different bever- 
ages manufactured by the asso- 
ciation’s members. They are put 
up in bottles of decidedly distinc- 
tive shapes. To illustrate these 
would mean treading on the toes 
of the bottler who employed con- 
ventional shaped bottles. On the 
other hand, to picture the ordi- 
nary container would bring forth 
objections from the group using 
bottles of their own design. 

To satisfy everybody the simple 
expedient of picturing a bottle in 
such a way as not to reveal its 
shape was adopted. Sometimes 
only the necks and mouths of the 
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bottles are shown. In one adver 
tisement a silhouette of a boy 
drinking from a bottle was show: 
The illustration was _ broke 
through the center—just wher 
the shape of the bottle would hav: 
been indicated. 

Whether the campaign ha 
caused people to drink .more bot 
tled carbonated beverages canno! 
be said right now. But this much 
is certain: Marylanders know 
more about the conditions unde: 
which their favorite beverages ar: 
made than they did before th 
launching of this campaign 
Furthermore, no investigating on 
the part of the local board of 
health has warranted a repetition 
of the annual spring “clean-up” 
story. 


Arch Wallace with Staff of 
Chicago Agency 

Arch Wallace, formerly manager of 
the Indianapolis office of the Capper: 
Publications, has joined the copy sta‘ 
of Critchfield & Company, Chicago ad 
vertising agency 

Critchfield & Company have been ap- 
pointed advertising counsel for the U. & 
J. Carburetor Company, Chicago, ‘and 
the Owensboro Wagon Company, Owens 
boro, Ky. 


Will Handle Account of New 
Bakelite Corporation 


The advertising accounts of the Bake 
lite Corporation, recently reorganized, 
New_York, and of its three divisions, 
the General Bakelite Company, the Red 
manol Chemical Products Company ani 
the Condensite Company of America. 
have been placed with Rickard and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 


E. C. Newman with The 
W. O. Woodward Co. 


E. C. Newman, formerly general sales 
manager of the West Penn Electric 
Company, Pittsburgh, and more recently 
Eastern manager of the Litho Paint & 
Poster Company, Chicago, has joined 
The W. O. Woodward Co., Inc., New 
York, as head of its marketing de 
partment. 


Albert W. Fulton Returns to 
“Farm and Home” 


Albert W. Fulton, formerly commer 
cial and market editor of Farm and 
Home, has returned to the Phelps Pub 
lishing Company, Springfield, Mass., as 
economist in charge of the bureau of 
commercial research for Farm and Home 
and New England Homestead. 
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Walter M. Fagan Enters 
Farm-Equipment Field 
Walter M. Fagan, who has been with 


the Edison Electric Appliance Company, 


Ine., Chicago, for the last eight years, 
1s resigned as manager of its appliance 
vision, effective July 22. He will be 
mnected in an executive capacity with 
e Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 


(hicago manufacturer of farm equipment. 


Drapery Account for J. Walter 
Thompson Co. 
F. Schumucker & Co., New York, 
ecorative drapery and upholstery fab- 
ics, have placed their advertising 
a with the J, Walter Thompson 
Co., Ine. 


Death of Edward T. Tandy 


Edward T. Tandy, formerly with the 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc.. New 
York, and more recently on the editorial 
taff of Printers’ Ink, died at Amity- 
ville, N. Y., on July 11. 


Joins Crowell Organization 


The Crowell Publishing Company, 
New York, has appointed Langhorne 
Gibson to its advertising staff as a 
solicitor for The Mentor. 
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Chicago Office Opened by 
“Louisiana Planter” 


The Louisiana Planter and Sugar 
Manufacturer and El Mundo Asucarero, 
New Orleans, have opened a Chicago 
office under the direction of Joseph 
Esler. 

Mr. Esler was formerly in charge of 
Chicago territory for the Lightner Pub- 
lishing .Coporation. 


Phoenix, Ariz., Institutions 
Advertise Banking Hours 


A group of six banking institutions in 
Phoenix, Ariz., have issued a joint news- 
paper advertisement in which they an- 
nounce their opening and closing busi- 
ness hours for the summer. ive of 
the banks are open from 10 a. m. to 
2 p. m., while one is open from 9 a. m. 

2 p. m. each 


Frank L. E. Gauss with Rug- 
gles & Brainard, Inc. 


Frank L. E. Gauss has been made 
Western manager by Ruggles & Brain- 
ard, Inc., ‘New York, color pages. 

Mr. Gauss was formerly Western 
manager of The American Weekly and 
was previously general manager of the 
Leslie-Judge Company and had been 
associated with Collier’s. 








The 


George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 


Chicago 
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Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 
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Ten Best Books on Advertising 
New York University 
New York, July 10, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
I am very glad to submit the follow- 
‘ing list of ten books which I regard 
as the best in the field of advertising: 


Advertising, Its Principles and Prac- 
tice, Tipper, Hotchkiss, Hollingworth 
and Parsons, Ronald Press. 

Advertising as a Business Force, Paul 
T. Cherington, Doubleday, Page & 
Company. 

Making Advertisements and Making 
Them Pay, Roy S. Durstine, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

The Advertising Handbook, S. Roland 
Hall, McGraw-Hill Company. 

A Short Course in Advertising, A. F. 
Osborn, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Making Type Work, Benjamin Sher- 
bow, Century Co. : 


Or— 

Effective Type-use for Advertising, 
Benjamin Sherbow. 

The Art Appeal in Display Advertis- 
ing, Frank Alvah Parsons, Harper & 
Brothers. 

The Business of Advertising, Earnest 
Elmo Calkins, D. Appleton & Company. 

Typography of Advertising That Pays, 
Gilbert P. Farrar, D. Appleton & 
Company. 

Essentials of Advertising, Frank Le- 
roy Blanchard, by McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany. 


_ You will notice that this list does not 
include any books on specific divisions 
of the advertising field, such as direct 
advertising, financial advertising, and 
the like. In several of these fields there 
are works of real merit. 
G. B. Horcukiss, 
Head of the Department of 
Advertising and Marketing. 


Mac Martin Apvertisinc AGExcy 
Minnuapotis, July 10, 1922. 
Editor of Prt»ters’ Ink: 


The ten best books on advertising 
vary a great deal with the interest the 
reader may have in the subject. A list 
of ten books which one might recom- 
mend to a man who had spent his life 
in ‘advertising would be entirely differ 
ent from a list of ten best books for the 
average business man who wishes to ob- 
tain a general knowledge of the subject. 

So many young men have asked me 
what to read in order that they may 
determine whether or not to choose 
the advertising business as a vocation 
that I have prepared a list of five books 
for them to read in the order named. 
These I consider the five best books for 
ary a purpose. The following is the 
ist¢ 


The Advertising Man, Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The Mind of the Buyer, Harry Dex- 
ter Kitson, Macmillan Company. 
A_Short Course in Advertising, Alex 
F. Osborn, Cha:les Scribner’s Sons. 
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The Business of Advertising, Earnest 
Elmo Calkins, D. Appleton & Compan 

The Advertising Handbook, S. Roland 
Hall, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

If I were asked to furnish another list 
of five books for the business man wh 
wishes a general knowledge of adver 
tising, not as a profession, but as 
may relate to his business, I would 
recommend the following: 

What a Salesman Should Know About 
Advertising, J. Aspley, Dartnel! 
Corporation. 

Advertising as 
iw T. Cherington, 


& Co. 

Advertising Campaigns, Mac Martin. 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
Influencing Men in Business, Walte 
Dill Scott, Ronald Press. 

Effective Type-use for Advertising 
Benjamin Sherbow, Benjamin Sherbow 
Yew York, 


Force, 
Pag: 


a Business 
Doubleday, 


Mac Martin, 
President, Mac Martin Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 


“Times” 
13, 1922. 


Tue New Yorx 

New York, July 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Herewith is a selection of fourteen 
important vooks on advertising: 


Advertising, Its Principles and Prac 
tice, Tipper, Hollingsworth, Hotchkiss 

The Business of Advertising, Calkins 

Advertising as a Business Force 
Cherington. 

Productive Advertising, Hess. 

Psychology of Advertising, Scott. 

Principles of Advertising Arrange 
ment, Parsons. 

Principles of Practical Publicity, De 
Weese. 


Typography of Advertisements that 
Pay, Farrar. 

Modern Advertising, Calkins & 
Holden. 


Advertising Handbook, Hall. 

Essentials of Advertising, Blanchard 

Making Advertisements and Making 
Them Pay, Roy Durstine. 

The Typography of Advertisements, 
Trezise. 

Making Type Work, Sherbow. 

Louis WILeEy, 
Bus. Mgr. 


Mitcuett-Faust Apvertistnc CoMPANY 
Cuicaco, July 11, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
I can’t tell you what are the ten 
best books, but I can readily tell you 
what the three best books are: 


Modern Merchandising, Mitchell-Faust 
Advertising Company. | 

Reason Why Advertising, Lord & 
Thomas, about fifteen years ago. 

Store and Window Display, written 
by A. T. Fischer and just recently 
published. 

I think if any beginning advertiser 
read these three books he wouldn't go 
far wrong in his plans. 
Mitcuett-Faust ApvertisinG Co., 

Paut E.. Faust. 
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The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


Educating Indianapolis-Radius re- 
tailers in better merchandising methods 
and discouraging substitutions for 


advertised goods is one of the first 
functions of The News Merchandising 
Department. This work is of far 
greater importance to legitimate ad- 
vertising agencies and advertisers than 
superficial “push” selling “helps.” 


The campaign afterwards 
—accurate knowledge first. 





FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


New York Office ago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL i. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street The Tower Bidg. 
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Técla Pearls and 
New York Pocketbooks 


LEOPATRA made her ges- 
C ture of extravagance with 
pearls, and the pearls of 
Isabella of Spain, no doubt helped 
outfit Columbus for his rather 
fortunate voyage. Pearls are at 
once the touchstone of taste and the 
index of credit ratings. 

There are hundreds of types of 
imitation pearls on the market, but 
in merchandising the famous Técla 
Pearls, advertising copy of re- 
markable distinction has stressed 
the fact that there are really only 
two pearls—the Oriental and Técla. 

The appreciation of Técla Pearls 


argues a sophisticated taste on the 
part of the purchaser. It also evi- 
dences an ability to pay for the 
quality which that sort of taste 
demands. Técla Pearls used in 
necklaces, rings and other pieces 
are always arranged in combina- 
tion with the finest of diamonds, 
emeralds and other precious stones. 
The result is that the assembled 
piece can be afforded only by those 
who have resources much above the 
deadline of the average income. 
To manufacturers analyzing ad- 
vertising mediums in the New York 
market, it is interesting to remem- 
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ber that since 1916, Técla Pearls 
have been successfully advertised 
and sold through the NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL. In fact, 
during 1921, Técla used this paper 
to carry 4244% of their total ad- 
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This is not surprising, but per- 
haps its significance is not fully 
realized. A circulation of 654,952 
is large enough to reach all levels 
of purchasing power, and can sell 
pearls, pianos or powder puffs with 




















vertising in the evening field. 
FRANK IRVING FLETCHER 
7? Fifth venue 
New York 





equal facility. 
a 


July 6th, 1922, 





The New York Evening Journal, 
2 Columbus Circle, 

New York City, 

Gentlemen: 














In reply to your question as to why the Tecla 
Company has for so many years consistently used the New 
York Evening Journal, I regret that I cannot claim any 
credit for the selection beyond the fact that I have 
@lways recommended it, The head of the Tecla Company 
selected it himself, 

It was one of those cases where no advice was 
needed, He chose the Journal just as any sane man 
chooses the long end of a business proposition or the 
juicier half of a grapefruit. I can understand how an 
advertiser must consider the pros and cons of small 
competitive circulations, but the beauty of the Journal 
circulation is, that it is all pro and no con, There 
may be forty things an advertiser ought to buy, but if 
he gets circulation, the other thirty-nine will take 
care of themselves, 

Quality, for example, is a very necessary 
consideration in Tecla advertising, for we are selling 
the finest pearl of its kind in the world, and we figure 
that buying an immense circulation is the surest way to 

et it, 
. The small newspaper can talk all it likes 
about the blue spruce of quality, but the advertiser 
who buys the Journal's 1,000,000 readers takes title to 
a forest! 

Yours faithfully, 








The New York Evening Journal publishes more Jewelry 
Advertising than any other paper in New York. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Largest daily circulation in America 
and at 3c a copy 








i} 
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Pri 
Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 


Another Six Months 
of Supremacy! 





Adver 





O 
Month-in and month-out, year after year, The Journal n 
prints the bulk of all Local, National and Classified wh e 
advertising placed in Milwaukee newspapers. - * 
During the first six months of 1922 The Journal to © 
printed 8,212,197 lines of paid advertising— pone 
1,840,288 lines more than carried by the other two ro “t 
Milwaukee papers combined—a gain of 785,189 pany 
lines over the first six months of 1921. sev > 
moa¢ 
LOCAL sider 
The Journal - - 5,093,499 lines pal 
The Journal printed 884,780 lines * 
more than carried by the other thou 
two ve L papers hi A incre 
NATIONAL — 
The Journal - - 1,572,193 lines succ 
The Journal printed 116,859 lines appl 
more than carried by any other a f 
two Milwaukee papers combined. beer 
CLASSIFIED moc 
The Journal - - 1,546,505 lines Jen 
The Journal printed 838,649 lines tail: 
more than carried by the other : 
two Milwaukee papers combined. ide: 
cre 
Nearly all advertisers have learned by experience mai 
that The Journal delivers the best results. And this unt 
. a sid 
is only natural considering The Journal goes to four : 
out of every five English-speaking families in Mil- “t 
waukee—is read by more Milwaukee and Wisconsin po 
people than any other publication in the world. int 
dat 
e Ju 
The Mil keeJ i ee 
eC lviltiwaurRee JOuTNna i 
FIRST—by Merit a 
HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. RR. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. th 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Special Representatives we 
New York Chicago San Francisco pr 





“As Milwaukee Buys—The Nation Buys!”’ 
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How would you comsider a 
new business policy — that, 
when introduced, immediately 
caused every member of a large 
sales force, with one exception, 


to resign? Such an_ incident, 
with several others that were 
equally as disconcerting, con- 


fronted The Hills Brothers Com- 
pany when it was reorganized 
several years ago on a basis of 
modern ideas that were then con- 
sidered radical. And it was a 
new policy that resulted in the 
frst Dromedary package, al- 
though the dominant and rapidly 
increasing demand for and dis- 
tribution of Dromedary Dates are 
usually considered as a significant 
success caused only by a proper 
application of the package idea to 
a food product that always had 
been looked upon as a bulk com- 
modity. 

An article in Printers’ Inx of 
January 30, 1919, gave the de- 
tails of the development of the 
idea and the advertising which 
created a large year-round de- 
mand for a food product that was, 
until the advertising started, con- 
sidered by the entire grocery trade 
as merely a seasonal confection 
of limited demand and minor im- 
portance. Recently, the company 
introduced a smaller package of 
dates, calling it “Dromedary, 
Junior,” which is being advertised 
with unusual copy and small space 
in a number of metropolitan 
newspapers. And this package, 
which retails for ten cents, al- 
though it has been on the market 
only a few months, promises to 
repeat the success of its larger 
predecessor. 

The processes of the advertising 
and merchandising of both pack- 
aces of Dromedary Dates are 
interesting and suggestive; but a 
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Principles in the Merchandising of 
Dromedary Food Products 


Advertising Has Proved Its Worth for This Line of Trade-Marked Goods 


Based on an Interview with Lucius R. Eastman, President, 
The Hills Brothers Company 


By James True 


recent interview with the presi- 
dent of The Hills Brothers Com- 
pany, Lucius R. Eastman, dis- 
closed. the fact that they are by 
no means the most important ele- 
ments of the company’s success, 
and ‘that, the Dromedary package 
idea is\qnly one of a number of 
business-building results that have 
followed the application of certain 
princiaies: to the entire business. 

e expressed the conviction that 
Dromedary products would have 
been less than a moderate success, 
and perhaps a failure, had they 
not been sustained and guided in 
their marketing by a well-defined 
motive arising from the principles 
which revolutionized the Hills 
company, and changed it from an 
uncertain, speculative enterprise 
into a stable and highly profitable 
business. 


INSTRUMENTS TO DEMONSTRATE 
FUNDAMENTALS OF A BUSINESS 


Therefore, these principles are 
of vastly more importance than 
any of the results produced by 
them, for, undoubtedly, they ‘will 
work a corresponding improve- 
ment and a proportionate achieve- 
ment whenever they are intelli- 
gently applied to any business. 
Advertising, packages, selling 
methods, and all of the essentials 
of modern merchandising are. con- 
sidered by Mr. Eastman as instru- 
ments, or as a means, by which 
the fundamentals of the business 
are expressed and demonstrated. 
And as he explained the methods 
of his organization he seemed 
convinced that the rules they are 
applying to their business are al- 
most exact in their application 
and as certain in results as the 
laws of mathematics. 

“First,” he said, “it will be 
necessary to tell you something of 
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the history of the company. The 
present management took charge 
in 1905. Prior to that time, the 
business had been speculative, and 
it was run down and losing money. 
I joined the company as the repre- 
sentative of several stockholders 
who were not active in its affairs, 
and I spent the first four years in 


Here’s the nut you can 
SPRINKLE 


Just as you sprinkle salt and cinnamon, you 
can sprinkle cocoanut. Just as you shake 
sugar over your pies and desserts 
you can double their deliciousness with 
Dromedary nut. 
Write for the book,”One Hundred Delights,” 
containing delicious new recipes. It's free. 


‘THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY, 375 WASHINGTON ST. N.Y. 
The Obbewe ares Ronen ee Kind ve Wowk 


THE STYLE OF COPY THAT IS USED IN PERIODICALS 


attempting to correct its loosely or- 
ganized and demoralized condi- 
tion.” 

For a number of years, Mr. 
Eastman had been a lawyer. He 
thoroughly understood the ac- 
cepted theories and principles of 
business in general, but he was 
not experienced in its processes. 

“One of my early disappoint- 
ments,” he continued, “was when 
I asked for a statement of the 
business showing the volume of 
each department with the amount 
of profit or loss. Whenever a 
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business got into legal difficulties, 
that was the first thing the 
lawyers asked for, and because of 
my experience I wanted to know 
just where we stood. I krey 
that before we could correct the 
leaks and mistakes we would 
have to locate them. 

“However, I was told that sich 
a statement would be 
impossible, that the 
business was far ‘00 
large and complicaied, 
too unwieldy to al- 
low an analysis of its 
many parts. I was 
informed that there 
was no method of 
bookkeeping _ that 
would give the infor- 
mation I wanted, and 
that it was unneces- 
sary, anyway. ‘The 
company always had 
been satisfied with an 
annual balancing of 
its books, and a col- 
lective accounting of 
its departments. Fre- 
quently, it was neces- 
sary, | was told, to 
cut prices below cost 
on certain items to 
secure business and 
hold accounts. Some- 
times they knew that 
a department was los- 
ing money; but the) 
were satisfied because 
its loss was due to 
low prices which were 
supposed to attract 
profitable business to 
other departments 

“The management 
was suffering from a 
delusion which, judging from evi- 
dence we see every day, is still 
afflicting many business enter- 
prises—the delusion that a_vol- 
ume of business, if it is large 
enough, will, in some way, bear 
a profit. I was told impressively 
that, the year before, we had sold 
more than a million dollars’ worth 
of coffee. 

“Regardless of tradition, we 
called in a firm of accountants 
They worked patiently over our 
books for months before their re- 
port was ready and informed us 
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© Vogue 


VERY year, for the last 17 years, 
we have advertised in Vogue 
with ever increasing confidence—and 
profit. In fact, we consider Vogue 
in a class by itself—at the top of the 
quality field. That we should have 
advertised inthe last 52, consecutive, 
fortnightly issues of Vogue is an 
accurate expression of ourconfidence 
and satisfaction in this medium. (Signed) 


James McCutcheon & Co. 














VOGUE: 
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that, the year before, our coffee 
department had lost something 
like fifty thousand dollars. And 


many other facts were revealed, 
concerning the rest of the depart- 
ments, 

startling. 


that were almost as 





A hurried bite, thoughtlessly 





wonder four o'clock ofens brings 
fatigue. 


up 
The women of the Orient are Da 
far wiser. 


They're always handy — always 


Dromedary Dates 


“Dieti Kaveadalé/” 


On Sale Now 


office take a package with 











NEW 


“Now, I’m not saying this in a 
spirit of criticism of the old or- 
ganization, but to show why we 
established one of the important 
rules that is guiding us today. 
Our business was no different 
from many others. It had grown 
very large, but it had ‘growed’ 
like Topsy. Probably concerris in 
the f g, importing and 
jobbing lines were among the last 


PACKAGE OF DATES IS POPULARIZED IN NEWSPAPERS 
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to adopt modern business and 
selling methods. At any rate, The 
Hills Brothers Company, al- 
though it had attained a dominant 
size, was operating in pretty much 
the same way that its affairs were 
conducted when it was founded.” 
en it was dis- 
covered just where 
the company stood, it 
was decided that 
every department of 
the business must, in 
the future, either 
show a profit or be 
discarded. The man- 
agement was con- 
vinced that cut prices 
and secret discounts 
were unfair, and that 
the company was en- 
titled to a legitimate 
profit on everything 
sold. It was reorgan- 
ized on a basis of ab- 
solute fairness to all 
concerned — to the 
public, to the dealers 
and to itself. 
In 1909, all of the 
salesmen were called 
in for the first gen- 
eral sales conference 
the company had ever 
held. They were all 
considered good, 
trustworthy men, and 
most of them had 
been with the com- 
pany for many years. 
But they were sales- 
men of the old school, 
and they did not take 
kindly to the new 
methods. 
At the first meeting 
Mr. Eastman told 
them frankly that the 
company had never 
really sold its goods, 
that it had been mere- 
ly an order taker. He stated the 
plans for the future, told them 
that the company was going to 
begin advertising, that it would 
never sacrifice quality for price, 
and that, probably, it soon would be 
known as the highest priced house 
of the kind in the country. 
Furthermore, he informed them 
that no salesman ever would have 
(Continued on page 41) 
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WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S new novel 

will appear in Harper’s Bazar be- 
ginning this Autumn. Surely, there is no 
author on either side of the Atlantic 
whose work is more beloved by discrimi- 
nating readers. 


Harpers Bagar 
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2va,-or Poughkecpsie with 
at amount. A manufacturer 
_ f£ might not be able to make much _ , 
of a dent in the national markct 
with a $5,000 appropriation, but 
he could put on a dominant 
business-paper campaign in his 
field with that amount. An ap- 
propriation that would be too \ 
small if it “were scattered over  \ 
» several different kinds of mediums, 
would be large enough if it were 
concentrated in one type of me- 
dium. No appropriation, there- 
fore, is too small if it is largp® 


” 
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THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 125 member papers reaching 
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Big Adver tisers 


Do: it t 


‘HE editorial in the May 18th 

issue of Printers’ Ink only covered 

a part of the story—because big 
advertisers do it too. 


If you investigate the advertising of the 
business leaders of today you'll find a 
part of the largest appropriations in the 
Business Papers—you'll find their 
strength in their respective fields devel- 
oped through a constant concentrated 
appeal direct to the trade or industrial 
groups involved. 


Certainly, small advertisers find the 
Business Papers an absolute .necessity— 
but big advertisers also find the Business 
Papers an essential and indispensable 
feature of any intelligently constructed 
campaign. 


With business paper advertising the 
size of the market counts for more than 
the size of the appropriation. The 
intensive cultivation of Concentrated 
Buying Power, produces extraordinary 
results for ordinary cost. 


Headquarters 220 West 42d Street - 
54 different fields of 


‘oo | 


PB of 
B. ry 


“ Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.”, means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in ail 
other departments. 


NEW YORK 
industry 
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That’s Why Poultry Is Produced 
On 92 Per Cent of Oklahoma Farms 


T would be almost as difficult to find an Okla- 

homa farm without its quota of poultry as to 

locate a farm without the proverbial herd of milk 
cows and a few head of hogs. 


The reason: Oklahoma farm women for the most 
part produced chickens and eggs worth 25 million 
dollars during 1920 and actually sold poultry and 
eggs to the tune of $9,566,549. . 

That is why The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
last year devoted approximately twice as much 
editorial attention to poultry as its nearest com- 
petitor. 


—Another reason why its readers call The Okla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman their “favorite farm 
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again the privilege of cutting or 
shading prices, that the appeal for 
business would be on a quality 
basis, and that every price would 
bear a legitimate profit. 

When the meeting was over, all 
of the salesmen, with one excep- 
tion resigned. That simplied the 
work of reorganizing the sales 
force. After some weeks of in- 
tensive training new men, the 
company had several who under- 
stood its principles, and it started 
them out to sell the goods, with 
quick and certain failure prophe- 
sied by many competitors and 
others. 

Advertising, it was realized, 
was necessary for success; but 
the first concern was to give con- 
sumers the squarest deal possible. 
Only the best goods that could 
be procured were offered. But to 
secure the benefits from quality 
merchandise it must be, of course, 
readily recognized, and the pack- 
age idea was thought of as the 
only clean, convenient way of iden- 
tifying the products. 

Packages were not new in the 
business. They had been used for 
many years; but the package did 
not enjoy a good reputation, for 
it was used to hide defects rather 
than as a badge of high quality. 
The company’s price lists of 1905 
listed, that year, no less than ten 
brands of packaged currants, be- 
sides various brands of other 
products. 

“Every year these brands were 
changed.” said Mr. Eastman; “they 
killed themselves automatically. 
Price was the first consideration, 
and they were all put up to meet 
and undersell competition. It was 
seldom that dealers and jobbers 
bought them a second season. 

“Packaged dates were even 
lower than the general level. Al- 
ways, when a cargo was unloaded, 
many cases of dates were found 
to be damaged or broken open. 
These goods, often soiled and 
crushed, were gathered up, packed 
in small paper wrapped packages, 
tied with string. These packages 
were then sold at a very low 
price. 

“Tt was not until 1910 that we 
were able to put up the best 
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quality of dates and offer them to 
the trade in cartons, under the 
Dromedary brand. We were, I 
think, the first to offer dates in 
packages of the kind; but distribu- 
tion met with considerable resist- 
ance. Dealers and jobbers every- 
where refused to believe that. we 
were putting high quality into the 
goods, and they resented the 
slight additional cost of labor, 
selection and material required by 
the packing; but when we had se- 
cured a fair representation we 
started our advertising campaign, 
and the consumer response was 
immediate. 

“That year we broke even. We 
spent about $16,000 in advertising, 
and we sold about 12,000 cases of 
packaged dates. The next year 
we made money, and we’ve made 
money ever since.” : 

Strange to say, the bulk busi- 
ness of Hills Bro is larger 
today than it ever was. Evident- 
ly, the inference of the trade has 
been that the company must sell 
the best dates since the Drome- 
dary brand has such a large sale, 
and the business on bulk dates 
has increased with the increasing 
consumption each year since ad- 
vertising began to tell of quality. 

By 1912, it was realized that the 
organization was getting into a 
rut. Business was coming too 
easily. The volume of all the 
Hills Brothers lines, fresh and 
dried fruits, nuts and many im- 

rted items, was increasing rap- 
idly, and the business was in a 
healthy condition; but there was 
an inclination to fall back into the 
old attitude of taking orders. A 


new specialty was needed. 
Deomelaey Cocoanut was intro- 
duced. 


Here was an entirely different 
problem. With packaged cocoanut 
the company entered an intensely 
competitive field. There were 
many brands on the market, some 
of them well known, and the busi- 
ness generally was conducted on 
the premium plan, with free deals 
of all kinds to dealers. The ac- 
cepted methods of merchandising 
did not conform to the Hills 
Brothers principles ; they sold their 

cocoanut in the same 
way they sold Dromedary Dates, 
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and had to fight for every order. 


“Our advertising,” explained 
Mr. Eastman, “as we expected, 
increased the consumption of 
cocoanut ; but it required six years 
of hard work and a good deal of 
advertising to place Dromedary 
Cocoanut on a profitable basis. 
During the war we lost money on 
this product because, in order to 
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Candied peels always have been 
a specialty of Hills Brothers. For 
several years they have been try- 
ing to find a way to get individu- 
ality into the selling of citron, and 
finally decided on the idea of put- 
ting up the pound box of sliced 
citron with candied lemon and 
orange peel, all ready for use. 
These are usually sold together; 


Fresh and Morst as if Just OF 





CAR CARDS, IN COC" 


maintain our volume and give the 
Government as large a quantity 
as possible of cocoanut shells, 
which were badly needed in the 
manufacture of gas masks, we did 
not raise our prices. But after 


the war, believing that we had 
attained a quality that placed our 
goods above the usual competi- 


tion, we stabilized the prices and 
increased our advertising, and 
Dromedary Cocoanut has been 
decidedly profitable ever since. 

“Last year, we began experi- 
menting with two new package 
ideas. We devised a small, ten- 
cent package of dates and called 
it Dromedary, Junior. This is 
not a household package, but is 
intended for luncheon and similar 
purposes. We also began the dis- 
tribution of a one-pound package 
containing three items — sliced 
candied citron, lemon and orange 
peel, which are wrapped sepa- 
rately.” 

To create a demand for Drome- 
dary Junior Dates frequent, small 
daily newspaper space is used in 
Chicago, New York and other 
large cities. 


OR, PORTRAY DROMEDARY PRODUCTS IN! APPETIZING FORM 


but the box is arranged so that 
the packages may be sold sepa- 
rately. Last year, in conducting 
the experiments, 3,000 cases of 
the three-package boxes were sold. 
And during the opening week of 
this year more than three times 
that quantity were disposed of. 

“Of course we intend widely ad- 
vertising both of these new pack- 
ages,” said Mr. Eastman; “but we 
have learned that the best and 
most economical advertising al- 
ways follows adequate distribu- 
tion, so we shall wait until we 
know that the demand created by 
our advertising can be readily 
supplied. 

“As far as we can see, the prob- 
lems of selling and those of ad- 
vertising are very similar when 
not identical. We cannot tell 
when and where the influence and 
results of one are independent of 
the other. Sw we train our sales- 
men in advertising. We have a 
school of selling our particular 
kind of products, and every new 
salesman has to take the course 
and stand examinations in the 
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field before we consider him a 
full-fledged salesman. He must 
know, not only our goods and our 
methods of selling them, but also 
the ideals and principles on which 
our present and future success 
depends. 

“We consider our salesmen in 
the same way that we do our ad- 
vertising copy and mediums. Be- 
cause we are marketing goods of 
high quality, we cannot afford to 
employ second-class salesmen, or 
second-class advertising of any 
kind. Therefore, through training 
and study, we attempt to make 
both represent us in the best man- 
ner possible. 

“So far, I’ve defined only two 
or three of our principles. The 
first and most important is the 
fact that we consider ourselves re- 
sponsible to the public, and that 
we are pledged to offer the best 
quality and service that it is pos- 
sible for us to give from the 
consumer’s viewpoint. 

“In harmony with this, we feel 
a kindred responsibility toward 
our workers. Our factory is just 
ten times larger than it was 
twelve years ago. Then we were 
employing from six to eight hun- 
dred girls about two months in 
the year; now we employ from 
seven hundred to a thousand every 
week of the year. Their sur- 
roundings are pleasant, and we 
are continually striving to im- 
prove the conditions under which 
they work. 

“In all of our management we 
try to defend ourselves against 
the influence of the opinions of 
any one man, no matter how at- 
tractive or persuasive they may 
be. We invariably try to ascer- 
tain and face all of the facts con- 
cerning any problem. And all of 
our important decisions are made 
in conference. Through investi- 
gations and from other sources 
we get the most authentic infor- 
mation we can; with every prob- 
lem we weigh the evidence care- 
fully, and the majority rules in 
reaching every decision or solu- 
tion. 

“We talk very little about prof- 
its. According to our rules, we 
place a moderate profit with a 
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margin of safety on everything we 
sell, and then we forget profits, 
knowing that if we are right in 
our selling methods and our atti- 
tude toward the trade and the 
public, profits will take care of 
themselves.” 

Advertising has been one of the 
most important factors in the 
work of the Hill Brothers Com- 
pany, so far, and it has been an in- 
valuable aid in proving its plans 
correct and its ideas sound. Neces- 
sarily, it takes a prominent place 
in the plans, as the company’s fu- 
ture course is plotted on the facts 
of its experience and the condi- 
tions as they are known. But, 
with these methods of merchan- 
dising, the packages and the sys- 
tems of management, Dromedary 
advertising is a result of the ap- 
plication to the business of the 
principles above stated. The prin- 
ciples of the business are all based 
on good common sense and a 
genuine and substantial service to 
the public. 


Iowa Kodak Dealers Get 


Together in Directory 

The Eastman Kodak Company has 
taken full-page rotogravure newspaper 
advertising in Des Moines with which 
the dealers of the State are tying up b 
uniting in an advertising directory whic 
appears in the same section of the 
paper. The copy is headed “Directory 
of Kodak Dealers. A _ group of live 
Iowa firms who handle Kodaks and sup- 
plies.” This is followed with a list of 
the names of forty Iowa dealers located 
in as many cities and towns in the State. 








Buffalo Warns against Typhoid 

The Health Commissioner of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has used display advertising col- 
umns of local newspapers to caution the 
peeote against an pi emic. Under the 
legend, “Avoid Typhoid,” he says: 
“The typhoid season is at hand. Vaca- 
tionists are frequently exposed to new 
sources of infection. Don’t take this 
chance. Be immunized against typhoid 
fever before leaving the city. Typhoid 
is dangerous; immunization is simple, 
painless and harmless. See your phy- 
sician.” 





Pacific Coast Representatives 
Add to List 


M. C. Mogenson & Company, Pacific 
Coast newspaper representatives, have 
been appointed to represent the Douglas 
International, Marysville, Cal., Appeal, 
and the Monterey, Cal., Peninsula 
Herald, a 
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In Minneapolis The 
Journal has a circulation 
equal to the circulation of 
the other two evening 
newspapers combined. 
This explains the lead of 
580,000 lines or 15% in 
local display advertising 


credited to The Journal 
for the first six months of 
this year. 


THE 


| MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 


Represented in ee York, Chi 
San Francisco by O’M: 
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HOW SMALL SPACE PAYS 


MALL space pays when it is: 
1. In the right publication. 
2. Filled with proper copy and illustrations. 
3. Used to promote the sale of products or | 
services of real value to those who read the | 
publication in which such space is used. 


Any manufacturer of a good product that can be 
used to advantage in the automotive field, who 
hesitates to advertise because he cannot afford 
big space is making a most decided mistake. For 
| most successful manufacturers, who are now using 
big space, started with small space and built their 
| 





business with it. 


Whenever an advertisement, regardless of its size, 
tells in a clear way of a product that an automo 
tive dealer, jobber, garageman or repairman can 
use to advantage, it is bound to produce business 
from the readers of Motor World and Motor Age, 
especially if such an ad is run.steadily throughout 
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the year. For a small advertisement run steadily 
is of more permanent value than larger advertise- 
ments run spasmodically. 


The readers of these publications look for 
information among the advertisements. The 
editorial pages tell them what to do, and the 
alvertising pages tell them what to do it with. 


Motor World and Motor Age, combined, form the 
shortest, most direct and most profitable line of 
communication between the manufacturer and the 
trade. 


The readers of Motor World and Motor Age do 
an annual business of over three billion dollars or 
70 per cent of the total retail business of the 
entire trade. In combination they therefore meet 
with the most exacting requirements of the adver- 
tiser, exclusive of all other circulations. 


These two papers have obtained their dominance 
through the force of their editorial policies, which 
have made them papers that can be relied upon 
and followed. They both dig deep into the 


business problems of their subscribers. 


The intelligent use of either or both of these 
papers should bring a thoroughly reliable follow- 
ing of trade buyers. 


If you have an automotive problem call on our 
nearest office for advice. 


THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 


\. York, U. P. C. Bldg.; Chicago, Mallers Bldg.; Boston, 185 Devonshire St. ; 
hladelphia, Widener Bldg.; Cleveland, Guardian Bidg.; Buffalo, 18 Woodward 
e.; Detrot, 317 Fort St., West; Milwaukee, 516 Colby-Abbott Bidg.; 
lianepolia, 1212 Merchants Bank Bldg. 





ublighers of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, MOTOR WORLD, MOTOR AGE. 
OMMERCIAL VEHICLE, EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, MOTOR BOAT. 
DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING, THE TIRE RATE BOOK 
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The Flapper as a Market 


An Advertiser Who Is Appealing to This Market Writes His Copy in 
Rhyme 


TT? E flapper is being courted 
by an advertiser. To this ad- 
vertiser—the maker of Hygienol 
Powder Puffs—the word “flapper” 
has been full of meaning. He has 
seen in this designation of a class 
of people a definite market for 
his product. In copy that is now 
running in news- 


such as this is to let the “gentle 
reader” form her own conclusions 
that Hygienol Powder Puffs are 
the vogue, are associated wi 
smart things, and are worthy o 
her friendship. 

Friendships, it has been said, are 
seldom founded on reason. The 





papers this adver- 





tiser is appealing 
directly to the flap- 
per by making her 
the optical centre of 
attraction. 

His copy, on the 
face of it, makes 
little attempt to rea- 
son. Instead of 
arguing, it addresses 
the reader in a few 
brief rhymes, set off 
by John Held, Jr., 
illustrations, and 
finished with the 
name-plate “Hygie- 
nol Powder: Puffs,” 
including the words 
“All lamb’s wool— 





Mary had a little lamb 
With fleece down to its 


toes, 
But they bobbed its hair 


to make a puff 
To powder Mary’s nose. 


rol 


ALL LAMB'S WOOL— hae 


Gl 








sterilized — wash- 





able.” 

Except for this 
name-plate, commer- 
cialism has _ been 
bound, hand and foot, and bodily 
removed from the premises. In 
its stead there reigns a spirit of 
levity—of zip and speed. Here are 
some of the “flapper” rhymes 
taken from three different adver- 
tisements : 


When Ethel goes out 
There’s an army about 
That walks with her each day, 
But with powder enoug 
And a sterilized puff 
She holds them all at bay. 


A bobbed-hair Miss is Genevieve, 
With “specs” of tortoise-shell, 

She’s never used a powder-puff 
That she has liked so well. 


Betty loves her powder-puff 
It’s never hard and rough-y, 
She throws it in some soapy suds 
And it comes out soft and fluffy. 


The proclaimed purpose of copy 
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BREEZY COPY AND ILLUSTRATION FITS THE ARTICLE 
ADVERTISED AND THE BUYERS ADDRESSED 


strongest friendships—such as 
those of a man for his soul-mate, 
or of a Volstead opponent for John 
Barleycorn—are seldom based on 
logic. 

As for powder puffs, investiga- 
tion has convinced this advertiser 
that there is no overpowering 
desire on the part of modern 
femininity to read “reason-why” 
copy about puffs—no mad, ecstatic 
longing to learn the mysteries of 
a powder puff’s “innards,” or why 
it is composed of material that is 
agreeable to the face. 


The Wascott Corporation, manufac- 
turer of Wascott Ginger Ale, is con- 
ducting an advertising campaign in 
Southern and Eastern newspa This 
somoaign is being Grected ty the 
Freeman Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 














People won’t think 
any such thing 



































EOPLE don’t think very 
much about what you do or 
say. 

Your new suit of clothes, 
the new paint on your house, 
the thing you said in your last 
advertisement—none of these 
things made half the impres- 
sion on others that you thought 
it would. 

Many an advertiser has cut 
interesting matter from his ad- 
vertisements because he was 
afraid “the public would mis- 
construe that,” or “people might 
resent such a statement.” Hon- 
estly now, did you ever hear of 
the public seriously resenting or 
misconstruing anything that was 
said in an advertisement? 

People haven’t that much 
time. 

Our actions are not formed 
on cold, logical judgments, but 


























are the results of untraceable 
impressions and instincts. 


Consider this: 


Not more than one man in a 
thousand can tell you why he 
smiles when he is amused or 
frowns when he is displeased. 
The other nine-ninety-nine say 
that it’s the natural thing to do 
and let it go at that. 


You cannot expect a person 
who does not know why he 
frowns to be accurate and expli- 
cit in his reasons for preferring 
one cigarette over another or one 


newspaper over all others. 


People think. But their actions 
and preferences spring from 
something deeper than their 
thoughts. 

Habit, iteration, and long, un- 
conscious or semi-unconscious 
observation have their effect. 

















Do not fear that people will 
pick out some little phrase in 
your advertising and place a 
wrong construction on it. Fear 
rather that they will not be 
sufficiently interested to read at 
all. 

It is not being misunderstood 
that prevents an advertisement 
from getting action. Absolute 
indifference is the danger to 


avoid. 


Once a month, or more frequently, 
we issue a publication called Batten’s 
Wedge. Each issue is devoted to a single 
editorial on some phase of business. If 
you are a business executive and would 
like to receive copies, write us. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 
Advertising 


10 State Sr. 381 FOURTH AVE. McCormick Bipe. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Moulding favorable public opinion for articles or services that deserve it 



























Neglected Treasures of the 
Advertising Main 


Advertisers, Agents and Publishers Might All Profit by Taking Advan- 
tage of These Overlooked Opportunities 


By Raymond W. Welch 





















AN Irishman might say that the 
+. greatest volume of advertis- 
ing is found in those industries 
doing the most advertising, and 
his philosophy might not be so 
far-fetched after all. Certainly 
advertising is no different from 
any other activity in following the 
line of least resistance. A study 
of some of the largest industries is 
amazing from the standpoint of 
neglected opportunities on the 
part of manufacturers, advertising 
agents and publishers. 

Take woolens, as an example. 
How many manufacturers of real- 
ly fine woolen fabrics are repre- 
sented in the list of national ad- 
vertisers? Amazing, isn’t it? 
And yet there are a score of ad- 
vertising stories awaiting the tell- 
ing in this industry. Over in 
New Jersey there is a firm which 
for years has been building up a 
reputation as a manufacturer of 
marvelous woolen goods. The 
story of this house may be traced 
from the European guilds down 
to the present day. How many 
consumers are familiar with the 
names of the wonderful fabrics 
this company is marketing? Not 
one in a thousand. 

Another manufacturer has made 
as many as 600 different patterns 
in the hope that he would have a 
dozen big sellers out of the lot. 
What should he do with the mill 
ends on his hands? Advertising 
should have answered that ques- 
tion, but it did not. Silks have 
been marketed successfully by ad- 
vertising, still but little of the 
knowledge gained in that field 
has been used to solve the prob- 
lems always confronting the man 
in woolens. 

Forget woolens for the moment 
and consider perfume and cos- 
metics. Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment statistics show that the per 





capita consumption of these prod- 
ucts was $1.13 in 1919, 80 cents in 
1920, 72.5 cents in 1921. It is in- 
teresting to note in this connec- 
tion that there was a loss of near- 
ly 50 per cent in magazine lineage 
alone in these classifications in 
1921 as compared with 1920. 

The record for toilet soaps, 
however, is different. The per 
capita consumption in 1920 was 96 
cents, and in 1921 it had jumped 
to $1.11 and it is still going up in 
1922. The decreased advertising 
effort in this classification, as far 
as magazine records go, amounted 
to about 25 per cent in 1921 as 
compared with 1920. 

In other words, despite the fact 
that the element of foreign com- 
petition was almost negligible in 
comparison with that faced by 
American perfume manufacturers, 
the toilet soap concerns kept up a 
continuous campaign and reaped 
the benefit. 


STORE BUYERS REALIZE MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ OPPORTUNITY 


The opportunity of greater: sales 
for American perfumes should 
not be overlooked. A recent in- 
vestigation made among toilet 
goods buyers in many stores 
throughout the country disclosed 
some interesting facts. Here arc 
the questions: 

1. “What are your best selling 
perfumes?” Fifty-eight per cent 
of the stores listed two French 
perfumes as leading. American 
perfumes were in the third, 
fourth, and fifth places. 

2. “Which brands have shown 
the greatest gain during the past 
year?” The same two French 
brands were in the lead. 

3. “Is there a market in your 
city for another high-class per- 
fume provided it is well adver- 
tised and liberally supported by 
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dealer helps?” Fifty-five per cent 


of the stores answered in the 
affirmative. 
Remarks which accompanied 


these replies indicated that mer- 
chants felt that the American per- 
fume manufacturer must educate 
the buying public to the fact that 
domestic perfumes have qualities 
just as distinctive as the imported 
product. 

Domestic perfume and cosmetic 
sales dropped from $90,000,000 in 
1919 to $58,000,000 in 1921, a loss 
of more than 33 per cent. During 
the same period imported ee 
tions dropped from $22,500,000 t 
approximately $15,000,000, a hee 
of 33 1-3 per cent. Surely there 
is an advertising job to be done 
here, particularly when one real- 
izes that during the time perfume 
and cosmetics were taking these 
losses, American soap manufac- 
turers had increased their sales by 
more than 33 per cent. 


WHAT THE SHOE INDUSTRY NEEDS 


Turn to the shoe industry, how- 
ever, for the greatest example of 
neglected advertising opportuni- 
ties. In 1921 only thirty-three of 
the 1,702 manufacturers of shoes 
and slippers in this country used 
publications nationally to tell con- 
sumers about the merits of the 
products they made. In _ 1920, 
thirty-one shoe manufacturers ad- 
vertised nationally. Of this num- 
ber, seven did not advertise in 
1921, and eight of those using 
space in 1921 did not appear in 
1920. 

Volume of shoe advertising in 
national consumer _ publications 
dropped from 248,246 lines in 
1920, to 168,137 lines in 1921. 

What other industry, the retail 
value of whose ——— is worth 
approximately $2,000,000,000 an- 
nually, has spent so little to edu- 


cate the people who buy its 
products? 
The most ready answer nat- 


urally would be that shoes are one 
of those products which people 
have to buy, advertising or no 
advertising. Like most ready an- 
swers, this one is slightly inaccu- 
rate, to put it mildly. Fewer shoe. 
were made and sold in 1921 than 
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in any year in the last eleven, 
With a population of 92,000,000 in 
1909 the United States consumed 
285,000,000 pairs of shoes, an 
average of three pairs for exch 
man, woman, and child. In 1921, 
a population increased by 13,0( 
000 used 65,000,000 fewer pairs of 
shoes, or an average of only two 
pairs per capita. 

During the war period, co:n- 
bined army, export, and civilan 
demands created a period of great 
prosperity for the shoe manufac- 
turer. Additions were made to 
old factories and new plants wire 
built. At the present time th:se 
factories can produce more than 
three times our normal require- 
ments. In 1919 there were 1,243 
shoe factories in the United 
States. This number was in- 
creased to 1,450 in 1920, and in 
1921 had climbed to 1,702. 

Authentic estimates place the 
1921 shoe production at 220,000,- 
000 pairs. The combined mazi- 
mum capacity of all shoe factories 
is approximately 828,000,000 pairs. 
The average annual capacity of 
the same factories is 632,000,000 
pairs, or nearly double our largest 
annual consumption, domestic and 
export combined. 

The shoe advertising problem, 
therefore, is an intensely practical 
one. Old markets must be en- 
larged, and new ones developed. 
A great deal of attention has been 
paid to production, and too little 
to distribution. Sales must be ex- 
panded or manufacturing perma- 
nently contracted. 

Shoe advertising at its best has 
been spotty. Seasonal advertising 
has had the unavoidable effect of 
increasing the peak business. Th: 
average shoe advertiser has used 
lines instead of pages. He seems 
to have forgotten that consumers 
are in the market for shoes ever 
day in the year, that a large part 
of the seasonal business is auto 
matic and that his effort should b: 
concentrated strongly at the time 
when the buyer is not thinkin: 
about buying. 

There is a feeling that the chie 
reason for lack of shoe advertis 
ing campaigns is due to want o 
trade-marked shoes to feature i: 
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‘Enclosed find 40 cents 
in stamps for 10 booklets 


«¢ | on motor service. This offer 


» | applies especially to me as we 
make long drives out in the 





0 country and many times are our 


own mechanics.” 


i That’s typical of thousands of letters 
le commending the series of booklets on motoring 


subjects published by Cosmopolitan’s Motoring 


's Service Department. 
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the copy. That is not the true 
state of affairs. There are at least 
2,000 trade-marked brands being 
made. The brands are there, but 
many manufacturers lack the 
courage to make the plunge away 
from private-brand business. 

Figures of the Federal Trade 
Commission show that 40 per cent 
of shoe sales in this country are 
made by wholesalers and jobbers. 
The bulk of the business done by 
jobbers is in the cheaper grades. 
In the medium grades from 20 to 
25 per cent pass through the job- 
bers’ hands. In the grades from 
$10 and upward there is very little 
jobbing business done. The in- 
vestment and hazard are too great. 

The slipper business has been 
particularly hard hit in the past 
few years. In 1904 with a popula- 
tion of approximately 85,000,000 
this country consumed 17,518,000 
pairs of slippers. In 1919, with a 
population of 102,000,000 only half 
that many pairs of slippers were 
sold. 

It is also interesting to note that 
women’s slippers declined in sales 
more rapidly than men’s. 

The market for comfort, health 
and corrective shoes appears to be 
particularly inviting, especially 
since the style element is not 
dominant. During the period 
1919-1921, seventeen. of the forty 
manufacturers who advertised in 
national publications were makers 
of “health” shoes. Those adver- 
tisers contracted for nearly one- 
third of the total space used by 
the industry in that period. 

Obviously the job of the shoe 
manufacturer is to sell more 
shoes. He can use advertising 
best to sell more shoes for more 
purposes. There is room for 
much development in that direc- 
tion in the selling of men’s shoes. 
Sales to women greatly exceed 
those to men. Women purchase 
largely on a style basis. During 
the first six months of 1921 sales 
to women increased 21 per cent, 
those to men declined 6 per cent. 

There is a large field for the 
sale of shoes for sports wear. 
Also for dress and evening pur- 
poses. The smart woman has 
shoes to match her costume. The 
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same should apply to thousands of 
men whose income would read’); 
permit this indulgence. The 
there is the practical side of 
pointing out to men the economy 
of having two or three pairs of 
walking shoes for everyday we 
rather than one pair. The wh 
situation calls for the high 
type of educational advertising. 

Some manufacturers of sho:s 
feel that advertising is of value 
only in selling goods to new cu:- 
tomers. They overlook the vali 
of keeping a customer sold on :; 
given brand. The hardest pro)- 
lem of any business is to resell a 
customer who has changed to an- 
other firm. The easiest man 
sell more merchandise to is thie 
one who is a satisfied customer at 
the time one seeks to make the 
additional sale. 

From this rather casual survey 
of three distinct industries it is 
evident that there is real justifica- 
tion for the title of this article. 
The genuine seeker of advertising 
treasure should find real delight 
and profit worthy of his efforts in 
solving the problems of any one 
or of several of the thousands of 
worthwhile organizations grouped 
under the classifications—woolens, 
perfumes and comestic, and shoes. 


U. S. Lines to Europe Will 
Publish Eight-Page Daily 


The “Neptune News,” an eight-page 
daily newspaper, will soon be published 
on the twelve ships in the passenger 
service of the United States lines to 
Europe. The first ship to begin pub 
lishing the paper is the President 
Hardimg. It is planned to keep pas- 
sengers in touch with current events by 
wireless news reports and by carrying 
articles of interest to ocean travelers. 


St. Louis Fur Company 
Appoints Agency 

The F. C, Taylor Fur Co., St. Louis, 
receiver of raw furs, has appointed the 
Fisher-Brown Advertising Room, of 
that city, to handle its advertising ac- 
count. This a 7 has also been ap 
ointed to handle the advertising of = 
rost-Johnson Lumber Co., of St. 


“Toilette Goods” Appointment 
Bruns & Webber, Chicago, have bee: 


appointed Western representatives by 
Toilette Goods, New York. 
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Artgravure Section 


The Big One of St. Louis 


—Meaning greater reader-interest 
for the Sunday Globe-Democrat; 
—and a big advantage for the 
advertiser—naturally. 


The Sunday Globe-Democrat, 
with this popular Artgravure Sec- 
tion, reaches the entire St. Louis 
trade district. 


Minimum rate on Artgravure: 
60 cents a line on 5000-line 
contract. 


Globe- 
Democrat 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


'. St. J. Richards Guy S. Osborn J. 8. Scolaro C. Geo. Krogness 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Dorland Agency, Ltd., London 
Associated American Newspapers, Paris 
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One by Murder or 


f Bnei average individual is much 

more interested in what is going 
on in his community than in what is 
transpiring in the world at large. The 
shooting of an ex-sailor boy by a 
millionaire gets full pages in the local 
papers, as against the half- column of 
five thousand dying by famine in a 
far-off country. 


How does this principle operate in the 
use of national advertising mediums? 


“The reason I am planning the use 
of The Elks Magazine is because of 
the tangibleness of its circulation,”’ 
said an advertising manager of a great 
national automobile company recent- 
ly. ““‘When I tell our distributor in 
Rockford, Ill, that I am using three 
great national magazines to help him 
sell our cars, he shows very little in- 
terest because he does not visualize his 
prospects in Rockford as readers of 
these publications. 
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5,000 by Famine 


“‘But when I tell him that I am using 
The Elks Magazine, which goes to 
every Elk in Rockford, he knows that 
practically every business man of 
standing in Rockford is an Elk—and 
consequently knows that I have given 
him a tangible sales assistance in 
reaching the greatest number of his 
prospects with our advertising story.’’ 

* * * * 


Tell your retailer that your advertising 
reaches all the Elks in his town and you are 
talking language he can understand. At last 
a national circulation that can be identified ! 


The Elks Magazine is in a position to give 
definite proof of the tangibleness of its cir- 
culation in every community in the United 
States, at the request of a national advertiser. 


ihe GIRs 


Magazine 


“850,000 Voluntarily Subscribed For” 
50 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Telephone Vanderbilt 8757 


Eastern Orrice: Rufus French, Inc., New York 
New ENGLAND Orrice: Charles Dorr—J. Walter Cameron, Boston 
Western Orrice: Archer A. King, Inc., Chicago 
Pacirico Coast Orrice: A. J. Norris Hill, Sen Francisco 
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A very large portion of the cir- 
culation of The Wichita Beacon 
reaches the homes of the readers on the evening 
of issue. This type of circulation is the best 
daily newspaper circulation in the world. All 
the family not only has more time to read the 
paper but have an opportunity to discuss to- 
gether the buying of the morrow. 


Wichita merchants have long recognized this, 
as is evidenced by the larger volume of copy 
they give it over any other Wichita paper. It 
is their best medium, and for the same reason 
will be your best medium. 


The Wichita Beacon 


Henry J. Atien, Editor 
Wichita’s Fastest Growing Newspaper 


Representatives 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 














Bringing Belasco to the Sales 
Convention 


Dramatizing of Ideas and Ideals Gets Vital Messages Across 


Tue Lamson ComMPANY 
Boston 

litor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are interested in gathering some 
ideas for a convention we are to hold 
in September, and have been thinking 
about the possibilities of a pageant or 
play. 

Will you please have your research 
department give us reference to any 
articles relating to this kind of stunt, 
and if possible send us actual copies 
of the articles. It will be appreciated. 

Will you also give us reference to 
ther articles on conventions? On these 
we want only references to the article— 
not the articles themselves. 


Tue Lamson Company. 


T= National Cash Register 
Company has been a firm be- 
liever in the efficacy of a human- 
ized presentation of those mes- 
sages with which it was desirous 
of acquainting its salesmen. Conse- 
quently, the company has brought 
the art and tricks of the stage into 
most of its sales meetings. In 
fact, the National Cash Register 
Company has probably ‘used this 
idea more consistently and elabo- 
rately than any other manufactur- 
ing organization in the country. 

When the plan was first adopted 
there was little by way of previous 
experience to go by. In other 
words, while the company may 
not have been the originator of 
the idea, it was certainly one of 
the first to employ it on a sizable 
scale and actually get it past the 
experimental stage. Several of 
the stunts which the National 
Cash Register Company has used 
to impress vividly on the minds 
of its salesmen ideas and ideals 
were described and illustrated in 
an article that appeared on page 32 
of Printers’ Ink Monthly for 
September, 1920. 

It would not be quite true to 
say that the revue has invaded the 
sales convention generally. Only 
a comparatively few companies 
have adopted the idea. In the 
first place it is a rather expensive 
proposition. Secondly, the ex- 
pense is not warranted unless the 
sales force is at least in the 
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neighborhood of a hundred men. 

Nevertheless a number of large 
advertisers are making it a prac- 
tice to bring the stage into the 
sales convention. The Edison 
phonograph company presents a 
play at each annual convention 
and has been doing so for some 
years. William Maxwell, then 
vice-president of the company, 
conceived the idea. He wrote the 
play himself and put it on with a 
professional cast. at a New York 
theatre. It was so successful that 
the play was subsequently pre- 
sented to Edison dealers in six or 
seven other cities, 

When plans for the 1920 con- 
vention were considered it was 
decided that there were five major 
thoughts with which the company 
was most anxious to impress 
dealers. To accomplish this, a 
separate play was written for each 
thought or point; in other words, 
five plays in all. Of course, they 
were made extremely short. Al- 
together the five plays took two 
hours and twenty-five minutes. 
Three were shown on the first 
day and the remaining two on the 
second day. 

The actors were finished and 
experienced performers. The plays 
were written so that not more 
than three actors were required 
for each play. Furthermore, the 
three actors, two men and one 
woman, could handle the fifteen 
parts. The article in Printers’ 
Ink Monthly for November, 1920, 
on page 36, in which the five plays 
mentioned above were described 
ought toxbe exceedingly helpful to 
any sales manager contemplating 
the adoption of a similar idea. 

Two other articles. were pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink Monthly 
telling how sales conventions 
were dramatized. One referred 
to one of the most unusual ideas 
in this line that has come to our 
attention. The General Electric 
Company was the sponsor and the 
article appeared on page 11, 
August, 1920. The er dealt 
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with the Beaver Board Com- 
panies’ play called “The Beaver 
Quality Revue.” It starts on 
page 53 of the April, 1921, num- 
ber and shows how the play got 
350 salesmen thinking of but one 
thing—that which the company 
wanted them to think about. 

Most organizations, though, will 
have to stick to the ordinary 
method of idea presentation at 
sales conventions. Yet even here 
there is plenty of room for in- 
genuity. An article on page 162 
of Printers’ INK for April 7, 1921, 
gives a list of previous references 
to sales conventions. Those sales 
executives who are on the hunt 
for a sales convention stunt which 
will turn the desired trick without 
entailing too large an expenditure 
may find the inspiration in a 
reading of these articles —[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Southern 
Newspapers Elect 
C. I. Stewart 


At the close of the twentieth 
annual convention of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion at Asheville, N. C., last week, 
C. I. Stewart, manager of the 
Lexington, Ky. Herald, was 
elected president; Walter C. John- 
son, of the Chattanooga News, sec- 
retary and treasurer; and A. G. 
Newmyer, associate publisher of 
the New Orleans /tem, chairman 
of the board of directors. 

The members of the board of 
directors, one from each State, 
elected at the closing meeting, are: 
Alabama—F. Harvey Miller, 
Montgomery Journal; Arkansas— 
Eimer E. Clark, Arkansas Demo- 
crat; Florida—W. A. Elliét, Jack- 
sonville Times-Union; Kentucky 
—W. WW. Stouffer, Louisville 
Post; Louisiana—A. G. Newmyer, 
New Orleans /tem; Mississippi— 
T. N. Hederman, Jackson 
Clarion-Ledger; North Carolina— 
Josephus Daniels, Jr., Raleigh 
News and Observer; Oklahoma— 
E. K. Gaylord, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoman; South Carolina—R. 
C. Siegling, Charleston News and 
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‘ 
Courier; Tennessee—Mrs, W. W 


Barksdale, Clarkesville 
Chronicle; Texas—Roy 
Houston Post; 
Allen Potts, 
Leader. 

At a meeting of the board of 
directors immediately after the ad- 
journment of the convention 
plans were outlined for the ensu- 
ing year. 

One of the features of the con- 
vention was the adoption of five 
changes in the by-laws which will 
make it possible to fine a member 
if certain rules or agreements 
which may be adopted are broken. 
This, together with the adoption of 
the Newmyer plan of organization 
of the association, an outline of 
which plan was given in part in 
Printers’ INk’s report of the con- 
vention last week, was the out- 
standing feature of the conven- 
tion. 

F, W. Hume, secretary of the 
National Publishers’ Association, 
and Collin Armstrong, chairman 
of the newspaper committee of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, addressed the con- 
vention. 

One of the most pleasing re- 
ports made at the convention was 
by W. T. Anderson, of Macon, 
with reference to the Printers’ 
School at Macon, Ga., which was 
established by the Southern News- 
paper Fublishers’ Association 
about two and a half years ago. 
This school is now maintained by 
the newspapers of the entire coun- 
try. It has turned out over 800 
printers. 

A campaign to raise funds for 
the School of Journalism, at the 
Washington and Lee University, 
was backed by the publishers 
present, and several thousand dol- 
lars were subscribed at the con- 
vention. 

There were 156 members in at- 
tendance out of a total member- 
ship of 218. 


Leaf- 
Watson 
and Virginia— 
Richmond News- 


C. R. Huffman has joined the Stand- 
ard Rate & Data Service. Chicago, and 
is in charge of the magazine and trade- 
naper division. He was formerly with 


The, Martin V. Kelley Company, and 
has more recently been space buyer 
with the Porter-Eastman-Byrne Com- 


pany, Chicago advertising agency. 
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“Little Sun-Maids” Are Advertising 
in British Isles 


$200,000 Spent on Initial Marketing Campaign of Four Months 


i Errors knows about the 
five-cent package of Sun- 
Maid raisins, and practically 
everyone knows that it was one 
of the phenomenal successes in 
advertising and marketing of the 
past two years. The success was 
so great that statistics are stag- 
gering. According to a statement 
by Al C. Joy, publicity director 
for the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
—the new name taken by the Cali- 
fornia Associated Raisin Com- 
pany—from July 17 to October 10, 
17,000 tons of Thompson seedless 
raisins had been sold as a confec- 
tion in the five-cent package. That 
meant 331,000,000 packages, which 
represented sales amounting at re- 
tail to $16,500,000. Of these 100 
carloads were sold in the New 
York district alone. The raisin 
has now become a staple confec- 
tion with annual sales reported at 
more than 40,000,000 pounds. 

Not only was that a marvelous 
marketing achievement in itself, 
but it actively stimulated the sale 
of the household and bakery sup- 
ply which consumes the bulk of 
the raisin crop. The new package 
went into the market at a time 
when the demand for cooking 
raisins was away below normal, 
and prices high. Wholesalers, 
dealers and housekeepers all 
seemed to be waiting for prices 
to fall before investing in any 
kind of raisins. But the very con- 
siderable quantities which were 
sold in the small package, plus 
the stimulating effect which the 
package produced on other sales, 
both added to energetic selling 
efforts and liberal advertising, 
succeeded in disposing of the sea- 
son’s crop at a profitable figure. 

Although the annual per capita 
consumption of raisins in the 
British Isles is five pounds as 
compared with three pounds in 
this country, the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers have opened an extensive 
advertising and marketing cam- 
paign there for their product. 
Stanley Q, Grady, general sales 
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and advertising manager, who was 
on the ground and personal : 
supervised the campaign describe: 
it to Printers’ INK as follows: 
“The campaign is to run to the 
beginning of our fiscal year, Sep- 
tember 1, 1922. It will use maga- 
zines, newspapers and the hoard- 
ings—as they call billboards over 
there. Also there will be show 
ings on tram cars, motor trucks, 
freight vans and in subway sta 
tions. The magnitude of the 
campaign can be estimated from 
the fact that £40,000 (about 
$200,000) will be expended in a 
little over four months. 

“We have organized a sales 
force also and now have twenty- 
five specialty men in the field; 
and although it is too early to 
forecast results, we have already 
shipped a quarter million cases of 
raisins to England since _ the 
launching of the campaign, April 
20. This will total up to more 
than a million dollars, and it ap- 
pears that the Little Sun-Maids 
in the red five-cent package are 
going to be just as popular with 
our British cousins as they are in 
the United States. 

“We are using the small pack- 
age as the entering wedge, and 
after the campaign is well started 
will switch over to the pound or 
family package. You can readily 
appreciate the great introductory 
value of having the small package 
go out as a confection to be sold 
on the streets—ten to every pound 
—thereby making it possible for 
Sun-Maids to become a household 
term far more quickly than if 
we depended upon distribution 
through the grocery trade alone. 
The little package is an absolute 
miniature of its big sister, the 
pound family package, and we 
consider it is of tremendous ad- 
vertising value, as each package 
is an advertisement for the big 
package and each carries a recipe 
and a raisin reason on the carton.” 

The whole campaign, including 
sales organization, advertising 
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The Retailer and 
The Detroit News 


The dealer is the most important link in the 
local merchandising of a nationally advertised 
product. His co-operation or lack of it may make 
all the difference between the success or failure of 
your advertising. 


The Detroit News is constantly hammering 
home to the dealer the value of linking his store 
with national advertising. The following, which 
has been reprinted by newspapers in other cities, 
is a specimen appeal from “The Detroit News 
Booster,” a monthly publication issued by The 
News to the dealers of Detroit: 


er ne 


eet me ne 


THE SECRET OF RETAILING 


By William J. Cusick, President Retail 
Grocers’ Ass'n; 


“Let the manufacturer do the advertis- 
ing. Let your windows tell the people 
that you have the goods. Order in small 
quantities and order often. Keep your 
stock fresh and clean. See that your clerks 
are familiar with your stock and that they 
know the advertising being carried in the 
daily papers by producers of the goods 
you sell. There is the whole secret of re- 
tailing.” 


This sort of appeal has done much to educate 
the dealer. Detroit dealers are susceptible to the 
national advertiser’s merchandisin =. and his 
inside knowledge of the Detroit field causes him 
to place the greatest confidence in advertising cam- 
paigns in The Detroit News. The cash register 
tells the dealer how The News covers the field. 
Let him tell you. 


The Detroit News 


Circulation: Daily 225,575, Sunday 238,841 
Member of National Newspapers, Inc., Sunday Advertising in Color 


“Always in the Lead” 
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“HOW shall I select an 


SELECT by reputation a limited number of 
agencies. 

Ask for a complete list of their accounts. 
Examine this list carefully. It will indicate 
whether the agency 


seeks business for revenue only, 


seeks only to serve first class businesses in which 
advertising is an integral part of seiling. 


Eliminate those agencies whose lists include 
any accounts that are questionable for any 
reason. 

Study the remaining agencies. Inquire of 
each as to its relations with its clients. These 
relations might be: 

merely a clearing house; 
merely preparing copy—without intimate knowledge 
of selling problems; 


merely buyer and seller—rather than professional 
advisor. 


Inquire of each as to the nature of its contacts 
with its clients. Learn whether 
one man of the agency deals with one man of the 
advertiser's organization, or 


the staff of the agency deals with the heads of the 
advertiser's organization. 
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Advertising Agency?” 


inquire about the staff of each agency: 


whether it seems permanent or is constantly changing ; 
whether harmony or discord prevails; 


whether the men of the staff have sufficient confidence in 
the agency to identify their future prospects with it; 

how long the individual members of the staff have 
been connected with it; 

what motives impelled the individual members of the 
staff to join the agency; 

why were the individual members added to the staff. 


Inquire how long each agency has served its 
present clients. 


Inquire what important accounts each 
agency has lost; how long each account was 
served and why the relation was terminated. 


We would be glad to be judged by these stand- 
ards by any advertiser who is seeking a stable 
and continuing relation with an advertising 
agency to act as professional advisor in adver- 
tising and selling. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, INc. 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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copy and illustrations, was closely 
modeled after the campaign that 
was so successful in the United 
States and Canada. 

During Mr. Grady’s stay abroad 
he visited the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Belgium, Holland and France 
to study the possibilities of a 
future market for Sun-Maid rai- 
sins, and, incidentally, for other 
American merchandise. His ob- 
servations concerning advertising 
and marketing methods, made on 
the ground, are that Europe will 
provide an important supplemen- 
tary outlet for raisins and large 
markets for other goods made in 
the United States. : 

What Mr. Grady has to say 
about methods in _ developing 
European markets is particularly 
interesting because it is so at 
variance with the views of many 
advertising men both of this 
country and England. He says: 

“We should not consider Europe 
so far off—not look at it as a 
closed book containing many 
mysterious passages which the 
average American business man 
is incapable of understanding. I 
sincerely believe that European 
psychology is but little different 
from our own—that they react to 
the same primal influence as does 
the American consuming public, 
and that successful advertising 
and sales campaigns in America 
will be equally successful in 
Europe with very little change.” 


Pittsburgh Printing Firms 


Merge 
The Sterling Press, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has purchased the equipment and busi- 
ness of the McPherson Printing Com- 


pany. The officers of the new concern 
are: C. LeRoy Beet, president and gen- 
eral manager; Otto S. Hopkins, vice- 
— and superintendent; Harry S. 

lwell, secretary and sales manager; 
George G. Fox, treasurer and director 
of advertising service, and Mac V. 
Rush, production department. 


With Pacific Coast Newspaper 


Representatives 

Austin B. Fenger, formerly in charge 
of foreign advertising on the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, has become affiliated 
with M. C. Mogenson & Company, Inc., 
Pacific Coast newspaper representatives, 
San Francisco. He was previously 
advertising manager for the Berkeley, 
Cal., Times. 
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What’s the Advertising Value 
of Plant Location? 

Tue Paterson ParcHMENT Paper Co, 
Passaic, N. J., July 11, 1922. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

A company, whose product is found 
in more than 50 cent of the Ameri- 
can homes, is about to build a n 
plant at a cost of approximately one 
million dollars. 

In selecting the site for the new ple: 
it is desired to give due considerat 
to the advertising possibilities of 
location and the opportunity to make 
display for the benefit of the travelin 
public. In consideration of the follow 
ing facts, what, in your opinion, is t 
relative display value (expressed in d 
lars) of each of the proposed cities as a 
location for the new mill? 

1, Product is not nationally advertised 

to general public. 

. Product does not directly come ‘to 
the notice of the general public. 

. Product is not wu by general 
ublic. 

roduct is used as a medium of 
protection to certain food prod- 
ucts in which capacity it enters the 
majority of American homes, 

. Product has characteristics which 
make it indispensable in some 
branches of the food industry. 

. Product has sanitary features 
which could be advertised nation- 
ally in conjunction with commer- 
cial uses. 

. General public does not recognize 
product when seen; does not ap 
preciate why it is used on the 
products they buy, yet product in- 
variably creates a favorable impres- 
sion and adds materially to the 
appearance of food it is used to 
protect. 

. Product has household uses which 
are not known nor understood by 
the general public at present time. 

Prpposed Sites: On main line of 
Pennsylvania Railroad between New 
York and Philadelphia; on main line 
New York Central between New York 
and Albany; on main line New York, 
New Haven & Hartford between New 
York and Boston, or on main line Erie 
between Port Jervis and Binghamton. 

The expression of your opinion on 
this subject will be keenly appreciated 
and we anticipate reading your com- 
ments with a great deal of interest. 
Tue Paterson ParcHMENT Paper Co., 

H. VeRrinver. 


F. A. Juckett Heads Reorgan- 


ized Envelope Company 
The Laubscher Envelope Company, 
Springfield, ass., has been reorgan- 
ized ard is now the Old Colony Envel- 
ope Company. The plant and _ offices 

are now located in estfield, Mass. 
The president of the Old Colony En- 
velope Company is Frank Juckett, 
who was sormneriy sales- --a®. ma- 
ager of the Strathmore Paper Company, 
= which he became associated in 
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Will Bradley puts 
magic beauty on the 
printed page. In 
type, pictures, and color 

he works out harmonies and arias with 
the masterly skill of a great composer. 
Given free head in designing the new 
Hearst’s INTERNATIONAL, he — and 
the splendid artists with him — have 
made a publication as distinct as it is 
distinguished. ‘‘ This is the handsomest 
magazine in America’’\ say with each 
new number; but next time he sur- 
passes himself. Never mind what I 
write, get the new August number and 
see what Will Bradley does / 


Editor Hearst's International 


New Size: 
@ Great 


aes 
issue 35¢ 
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You will find in the 
August number of 
Hearst’s INTERNATIONAL 
two pages of Norman Hap- 
good’s famous editorials; 
three distinguished novels; 
eight sparkling short sto- 
ries; eight vital articles; 
besides Science, Business, 
Plays, Art, Books. Also an- 
other four pageinstallment 
of the famous American 
Druggist Syndicate SERIAL 
ADVERTISEMENTS, the co- 
operative advertising of 
26,000 retailers which is be- 
ing so closely followed by 
advertising men and busi- 
ness generally. To keep the 
average man posted far 





above the average on all 


subjects of national and in- 
ternational importance; to 
make it fun for him to read 
and still leave him well in- 
formed when he gets 
through. This is the ambi- 
tion of Hearst’s INTERNA- 
TIONAL. And, under Nor- 
man Hapgood’s editorship, 
its monthly achievement! 


Hearst's 
International 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
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Would CHRIST today, 
belong to a Labor Union? 


In his sensational new novel, Upton Sinclair, reverently —yet fearlessly 
and relentlessly — brings “Mr. Carpenter” face to face with all our mod- 
ern problems. Here is the Temple—the Temple of Labor—here is a 
meeting of the striking workmen. If you ever wonder whether Chris- 
tianity is really practical in this year of our Lord 1922, you will not want to 
miss Carpenter's words to those representatives of Organized Labor. See 
They Calb Me Carpenter: one of the three distinguished novels in Hearst's 
INTERNATIONAL for August. 








w 


Also in AUGUST He 


NORMAN HAPGOOD'S Editorials 


@ Three Distinguished Serials 


THEY CALL ME CARPENTER . ° By Upton Sinclair 
Illustrated by Lucius Wolcott Hitchcock 


THE BETTER WIFE Illustrated by Henry Raleigh By Gouverneur Morris 
CARNAC’S FOLLY _ Iilustrated by Walt Louderback By Sit Gilbert Parker 


@|_ Eight Short Stories 


THE NIGHTMARE ROOM . , By A. Conan Doyle 
Illustrated by W. T. Benda 

NO CARDS Iliustrated by M. Leone Bracker By Montague Glass 

THE BIG CLUMSY SWEDE ° , By Bernice Brown 
Illustrated by Douglas Duer 

MEN ARE SUCH SCREAMS ‘ . By Royal Brown 
Illustrated by David Robinson 

PAUL AND RUTH AND SOLOMON _.. By Donn Byrne 
Illustrated by Baron de Meyer 

BROTHERS UNDER THE SOD . By Clifford Raymond 

Illustrated by John Sloan 
THE SCALP HUNTER > ° , By Owen Johnson 
Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


A MOTHER AT BAY ; . By Richard Washburn Child 
Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 
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A Secret Wire 
into the White House? 


While Josephus Daniels was Secretary of Navy, his own brother, 
C. C. Daniels, as Henry Ford's attorney, was receiving reports from the 
Jew-maniac secret service searching for a secret telephone into the White 
House.The other end was supposed to be in the home of Justice Brandeis 
of the Supreme Court. Nothing in the whole campaign shows so well the 
ridiculous lengths that any intolerancewill go ifallowed to run unchecked. 
If you believe in the liberties of the American citizen, you will read 
Norman Hapgood’s article in Hearst's INTERNATIONAL for August. 
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q_ A World Survey in Articles 

THE FUTILITY OF SUICIDE . : By Sir Oliver Lodge 
WILL PORTUGAL BLOW UP NEXT? By F. Britten Austin 
HENRY FORD'S JEW-MANIA Part III By Norman Hapgood 
FROM BROADWAY BACK TO 


BUTTERCUPS . . . By Frank Ward O'Malley 
SEVEN STATES AND A BIG RIVER . By William Hard 
THEY’RE OUT TO GET LA FOLLETTE By Richard Barry 
WHO'S AFRAID? ° ; ° By Walt Mason 
SPEAKING OF OUR COAL BILL ‘ By Arthur Gleason 
@ Play, Book, Art and Science 
CAPTAIN APPLEJACK ‘ ° By Walter Hackett 
MERTON OF THE MOVIES. .  ByHarry Leon Wilson 
THE PICTURE THAT MADE PARIS 

GASP , ‘ . By Willard Huntington Wright 
WHY LIGHT IS CURVED . By James Hopperand E. E. Free 
IN BABYLON , ° : A poem by Harry Kemp 


IF HE SHOULD COME : A poem by Edwin Markham 
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“This window display appeared in one of our prominent San Francisco stores . . We consider 
it a splendid tie-up with your national advertising.” 


—The OWL DRUG COMPANY ¢0 the AMERICAN DRUGGIST SYNDICATE 
STANDARD OPTICAL COMPANY 
wrote to the Trade 
Attached is a ‘acon of the advertisement of Standard Glasses which will ap- 
pear in the July issue of Hearst's INTERNATIONAL. Many of these beautiful 
35c magazines are sold in your town, and the handsome Rotogravure adver- 
tisements printed on different paper in a different color than the rest of the 
advertising section are bound to be seen and read. A good idea would be to 
buy a couple of copies of Hearst’s INTERNATIONAL, open them to the ad- 


vertisement and put one in the window and one on the counter or table in 
your waiting room where everybody coming into the office can see it. 


What the CROWN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


wrote to Us 


and the orders today are coming as strong as early after the magazine ap- 

red. We are pleased with the results and are placing orders in later 
issues. This will evidence our belief in the pulling power of Hearst’s INTER- 
NATIONAL. The service you offered us has been carried out to the letter and 
has been of much value in securing distribution as well as making direct 
sales to consumers. 


q The June issue has already brought us 664 orders for trial sets of our goods 


ry y } . ry 
We can be of equal service to mary other advertisers address 


Hearst’s INTERNATIONAL 


119 West 40th Street, New York 




















































PROPLING the barren, profit- 
less wastes and mist-hung 
jungles which mark the outer 

boundaries of Ad-land lives a 
strange race. 

Wooden in face and phrase, me- 
chanical in movement and motive, 
pallid in personality and impres- 
o_— bloodless and_ colorless, 
though shaped to the likeness of 
men, they are utterly devoid of 


human characteristics. Punc h, 
Judy, the Hangman and the 
Crocodile—only with these can 


the strange outlanders claim’ kin- 
ship. In the broad scheme of 
things their only purpose seems to 
be to suffer kidnapping at the 
hands of inept copy writers who 
then compel them to strut mechan- 
ically across our vision. 

They are the Ad-Puppets—those 
weird, inhuman automatons which 
peer out of advertising columns to 
say— 

“Yes—I bought this house be- 
cause it has a Sunshine Bathtub.” 
“Mr. Garageman — it doesn’t 
seem like the same old bus since 
you sold me those Gluetyte Piston 
Rings with the positive, patented 
self - equalizing serrated - contact 
joint.’ 

“Mary—I have you to thank for 
my business success. Ever since 
you started to give me Sniggin’s 
Cereal Nuggets for breakfast I’ve 
been a new man. The Sniggin’s 
exclusive process of electrocuting 
the calories has turned the trick.” 
“No sir-ree, young man!—you 
can’t put any funny stuff over on 
me. I asked for a Tompkins 
Twisto Shoelace—and I accept no 
substitutes!” 

Readers, I beg your pardon for 
a misstatement. These beings 
have a. human ancestry which I 
had never before realized. Their 
genealogy includes the betighted 
lady who used to stand at one end 
of the chorus and twitter excitedly 
“He comes—he comes!” 

The worst of it is that, unless 
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Dialogue on the Advertising Stage 


Realism Is What Is Sought for, but Frequently the Effect Secured Is 
Just the Opposite 


By P. K. Marsh 


all established precedents are to 
be upset this year, we can shortly 
expect a horrid plague of the crea- 
tures. Unlike the scrupulous seven- 
teen-year locusts, whose courtesy 
forbids them to come unwanted 
except on a highly restricted 
schedule, Ad-Puppets persist the 
year around, their importation 
reaching its height in the Christ- 
mas magazines. 

In December their call 
this tune— 

“Oh, John, how did you guess 
that I’ve always wanted a Kwee- 
zeen Kitchen Kabinet with the 
Eureka Patented Exclusive Non- 
rusting Self-measuring Flour- 
Bin?” 

“Daddy, Daddy, thank you for 
the Impregnable Perfected-Rubber 
Overshoes — how the gang will 
envy me!” 

“Oh, Mother, see! It’s a real 
Sofsheen, manufactured by Riggs 
Bros. and Renshaw. Wasn’t Aunt 
Josie a darling to take that pre- 
caution ?” 

“Sweetheart—you couldn’t have 
pleased me better. All my life I’ve 
wanted a half-pound glass jar of 
Smoko.” ; 


A PRELIMINARY WARNING TO 
CHRISTMAS COPY WRITERS 


takes 


Somehow or other the falling 
temperature annually affects Ad- 
Puppets with a severe attack of 
hyper-enthusia — followed by 
symptoms of mild but genuine 
mental nausea in their audience. 
I’m modestly hopeful that even 
this small dose of protest admin- 
istered in advance of the dread 
days may forestall a few such 
insertions. 

Playwrights and novelists achieve 
convincing dialogue but they are 
not hampered by the limitations 
of the copy writer, which trans- 
form his fond creations into mere 
marionettes. 

The playwright has the flesh- 
and-blood actuality of the actor 
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to aid him, so that, even when the 
phrasing is stilted or unread, skil- 
ful inflections of a properly modu- 
lated human voice can repair 
much of the damage wrought by 
an inexpert pen. 

The novelist has ample space in 
which to sketch a credible back- 
ground, develop a reader’s interest 
and acceptance of his characters, 
and expand their conversation un- 
til it is sufficiently true to our 
everyday experience. 

Neither playwright nor novelist 
is compelled by commercial exi- 
gencies (or insistent advertisers) 
to lug in trade names and com- 
pany titles at the expense of veri- 
similitude. 


PERILS IN THE WAY 


Against these advantages cata- 
logue the handicaps which beset 
a copy writer when he risks either 
monologue or dialogue. 

In the first place it is solely 
through the difficult medium of 
cold black type that the copy 
writer must introduce his speaker, 
register his comment and get him 
“off-stage,” a three-step process 
which he must usually compress 
within the limits of a single para- 
graph. Obviously realism must 
suffer under such restrictions. 

In the second place his “quota- 
tions” must be brief and to the 
point—and brevity is not a com- 
mon characteristic in our’ conver- 
sation. For each man or woman 
who is concise there are certainly 
twenty among us who are indirect 
or long-winded. 

In the third place the copy 
writer is defying a perfectly nor- 
mal antagonism on the part of his 
readers to any act which they 
interpret as a subterfuge intended 
to make them accept manufac- 
tured incidents as real. They go 
to the theatre and the novel when- 
ever they seek make-believe. They 
go to the advertisement for fact 
and are repeatedly urged to do so 
by Truth-in-Advertising preach- 
ments. Only the most skilful and 
artistic handling can bridge the 
dangerous gap and make the 
pseudo-quotation as effective as a 
treatment which strains less fran- 
tically for effect. 

In the fourth place an Ad-Pup- 
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pet’s remark usually requires 

mention by name of the merchan 
dise and this in most instances 
successfully defeats the atmo 

phere of reality. Aside from cer 
tain trade-marks such as “Kodak 
and “Victrola” which are applied 
indiscriminately and inaccurate! 
in ordinary lay conversation, think 
how rarely trade-names enter into 
non-business conversation except 
in direct reply to specific ques 
tions. Only one industry has suc 
ceeded in making us talk b 
trade-marks and that has been 
aided by a certain snobbishness 
common to most of mankind. The 
automobile has broken through. 

Our friends do not play their 
Steinways nor ask us where the 
left their Dunlaps or Knoxes - 
but they will “call for you in the 
Cadillac.” They do not say “ac 
cording to my Elgin it is four 
thirty” nor tell you that you will 
find the document “in the inside 
pocket of my Hart Schaffner and 
Marx”—but you can’t talk motor- 
ing for five minutes without learn 
ing the make of their cars, be it 
Ford, Buick, Franklin, Packard 
or Pierce-Arrow. Cigarettes and 
motor cars—these twain have de- 
veloped a profitable partisanship 
which carries them into the realm 
of social conversation. Few other 
trade-names, however, are crudely 
volunteered in the manner charac- 
teristic of the Ad-Puppet—hence 
the introduction of a trade-name 
almost automatically taints a re- 
mark in an advertisement with a 
flavor of unreality. 

The corollary to all this paral- 
lels closely a bit of advice offered 
some decades ago by Punch and 
since borrowed and adapted by 
writers on scores of other topics. 
Under the elaborate caption of 
“Advice to Those about to Marry,” 
Punch printed the single word- 
“Don’t.” To 97 per cent of the 
copy writers of America I gra 
tuitously suggest the same proce 
dure whenever they are tempted 
to dip their pens in dialogue. 

There may be times when the 
message seems to cry strenuousl) 
for dialogue. There may be times 
when the Boss sends down a sug- 
gestion based upon it. There ma) 
come a moment when you are sur- 
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Halftones of the Oil Market 
NUMBER 5 








Virtually all filling stations are maintained by oil 
companies operating on an extensive scale. This 
means large purchases of the commodities — and 
many others. Information on any commodity or request. 


oa NATIONAL soonest 
=“ PETROLEUM 
812 HURON ROAD NEWS CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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‘feited with other treatments and 
turn to dialogue in sheer despera- 
tion for relaxation. Yield to the 
temptation only in the latter in- 
stance —and when your effort is 
completed, route it mercilessly to 
the waste basket. 

Only to the gifted three per cent 
of copy writers are opened the 
realms of conversation which are 
forbidden to the rank and file of 
copycrafters. Only the few can 
(now and then) steer clear of 
blatant artificiality and breathe 
into their characters an acceptable 
reality. The wooden Ad-Puppet 
never was and never will be a 
salesman or saleswoman worthy 
of the white space consumed. 

Franklin P. Adams once ex- 
pressed his opinion of certain néw 
movements in the art of poesy in 
words which closely fit the present 
topic— 

As to the New Poetry, should 
you ask me, 

I should answer, No. 

Briefly, and in a word, NO! 

Henley could do it, but Witter 

Bynner and Amy Lowell 

can’t. 
Neither can I. 


Southern Agency Council 
Elects Massengale 


The Southern Council of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies 
held its regular mid-year meeting at 


Asheville, N. C., last week, coincident 
with the annual convention of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 

W. R. Massengale, of the Massengale 
Advertising Agency, Atlanta, Ga., was 
elected chairman of the Southern Coun- 
cil of the agency association. He suc- 
ceeds Henry Lee Staples, president of 
Staples & Staples, of Richmond, Va. As 
a mark of appreciation of his work 
for the council and the association, the 
members of the Southern Council pre- 
sented a silver cup to Mr. Staples. 

S. O. Landry, president of the Cham- 
bers Agency, Inc., New Orleans, was 
elected vice-chairman of the council, 
and John H. Cecil, secretary and 
treasurer of Cecil, Barreto & Ceci!, Inc., 
Richmond, Va., was elected secretary. 


Wm. H. Levings with Printing 
Company 
William H. Levings, who has been 
publicity director of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, has joined the 
Knight-Counihan Printing Company, 
San Francisco. 
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Indiana Dedicates Monument 
to First Haynes Auto 


The twenty-eighth anniversary of the 
first operation of an automobile by 
Elwood Haynes was celebrated on July 4 
at Kokomo, Ind. The event was com. 
memorated by unveiling a monument on 
the spot from which he started. .In a 
Chicago newspaper advertisement, the 
Indiana Historical Commission and the 
Hoosier State Automobile Association 
Indianapolis, announced the celebration 
and invited all motor enthusiasts to at 
tend the dedication and receive the hos 
pitality of the citizens of Kokomo. 

Elwood Haynes and his first car, 
which was loaned for the occasion by 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washing. 
ton, were present. Wilbur D. Nesbit, 
of Chicage, was chairman of the cele- 
bration. 


Chicago Professor Joins 
McCutcheon-Gerson Staff 


Dr. Tom Peete Cross, professor of 
English and comparative literature in 
the University of Chicago, will become 
a member of the staff of the McCutch- 
eon-Gerson Service, Chicago advertising 
agency, August 1. Dr. Cross is also 
chairman of the department of geyeral 
literature at the University of Chicago. 


St. Louis Has New Metal 
Sign Company 

The Grimm Metal Si Cor. t 
has been formed in St. Teais “4 — 
hanger, tacking, metal display signs, etc. 
The officers o this new company are: 
A Grimm, president and treasurer; 
E. W. Grimm, vice-president; S. 
Faires, secretary pont sales manager, 
and H. Tandberg, general manager. 


New Account for Los Angeles 
Agency 

The Patsy Frock & Romper Com 
pany, of Los Angeles, maker of chil 
dren’s rompers, dresses and frocks, has 
placed its aecount in the hands of 
Bates, Harrison & Janes, Inc., adver 
tising agency, of Los Angeles. At pres 
ent the advertising activities are con 
fined to the Western States. 


Superior, Wis., “Telegram” 
Appoints Hamilton-De Lisser 


Hamilton-De Lisser, Inc., New York 
ew representatives, have been 
selected by the Superior, Wis., Telegram 
= its national advertising representa 
ives. 


Elected Officer of Sanitax 
Brush Company 


Hal Johnson, sales and advertising 
manager of the Sanitax Brush Company, 
Chicago, has been elected secretary and 
a director of the company. 
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The 
Fortunate 
Fifteen 


Thousand 


15,000 copies of Sweet’s En- 
gineering Catalogue of Indus- 
trial and Power Plant Mate- 
rials and Equipment are dis- 
tributed annually to the 15,000 
largest purchasers of such 
commodities. 


These 15,000 concerns are thus 
supplied, under a single binding, 
with the combined catalogues of 
more than 600 of the leading 
manufacturers of the kinds of 
merchandise which they are 
continually purchasingthrough- 
out the year. 


The result is a reference volume 
whose value to owner, department 
manager, superindent and engineer 
is absolutely unique. 

Your catalogue in the next edition will 
bring your products before possible cus- 
tomers at the most effective minute — 
just as they prepare to buy. 


Sweet’s Catalogue Service, Inc. 
119 West 40th Street 
New York City 
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FOR more than ten years Mr. Fulton 
has been known as one of the leading 
authorities on crop conditions and farm 
markets. 


Only recently he has returned from over a 
year in Europe where he made a close 
study of present conditions and future 
prospects in relation to their probable effect 
upon American agriculture. 


Few men are in a position to be so use- 
ful to advertisers in interpreting agricul- 
tural developments, and the meaning of 
those developments to the manufacturer 
who would sell to farmers. 


Advertisers and advertising agencies are 
invited to make the fullest use of Mr. 
Fulton’s experience in obtaining specific 
information regarding factors affecting the 
sale of their products to farmers. 


You incur no obligation in making use of 
this Bureau of Commercial Research. 


Phelps Publishing Company 


Springfield, Mass. 
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“To Whom”’— 


NTELLIGENT space buyers today 
must ask the question “To whom 
does your circulation go?” Not 

only must they ask that question, but 
they should have a definite answer, 
from any medium. 
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The Detroit Free Press is ready to 
answer this question about its circu- 
lation in Detroit and Michigan. It 
takes no stock in the waste of street- 1 | 
sales. It will have nothing to do with | 
questionable, will-o’-the-wisp methods 

of securing valueless numbers of 


SO 


The Detroit Free Press does, however, 
take every pardonable pride in its 
definite, proven, “get-at-able” distribu- 
tion to GOOD HOMES—homes that 
represent, beyond any question, the | 
real buying power of America’s 
Fourth City. | 





153,000 Homes Daily 
193,000 Homes Sunday 


—- The Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised by its Achievements” 


VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
Foreign Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit 



































































HERE is one definite class of 
manufacturers that seems to be 
the victim of an unfair set of 
circumstances. He is the man 
who makes a product,. which by 
the very nature of its use takes 
a long time to wear out. Having 
sold the consumer one article, he 
is under the necessity of waiting 
a long time before he sells that 
consumer again. Unless he can 
find some new way to increase the 
use of his product or to make 
people use it differently, he is apt 
to find himself with a very small 
turnover on his invested capital 
and forced to be patient, instead 
of being able to go out aggres- 
sively to get new consumers. The 
camera, the phonograph and the 
piano are purchased and then they 
are a part of the household equip- 
ment remaining a long time either 
in use or in disuse, The manufac- 
turer who makes an automobile 
tells his prospective buyer that 
it will last him a long time To 
put inferior raw material into 
such products, so that they would 
wear out more quickly, would be 
business suicide. 

This situation is one that con- 
fronts many a manufacturer. 
Some of them have given it suffi- 
cient thought to turn the inevi- 
table tide that seemed to be work- 
ing against them. 

The manufacturer of a leather 
belt encounters much the same 
problem as the man who makes a 
saw that won’t wear out, or the 
manufacturer who, when he once 
puts a furnace into a- home, as- 
sures the buyer that it will last 
an ordinary lifetime. A quick 
census among the writer’s friends 
shows that one belt has lasted 
ight years without any special 
sigis of wear; another man says 
the only time he ever thought 
f buying a new belt was last year 
en his Aunt Hattie gave him a 
t buckle and he felt that when 
next saw him she wouldn't 
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Maker of Washable Belt for Men 
Strives to Multiply Sales 


When the Product Takes a Long Time to Wear Out, a New Idea to Speed 
Sales Is Necessary 


like to see it on an old belt. The 
other five individuals interviewed 
had worn the same belts any- 
where from one to six years. 
Under these circumstances, the 
belt manufacturer either has to 
cheapen his quality so that his 
belt will wear out faster or sell 
new uses to his present buyers. 

The Marathon Belt Company, 
also maker of Washable Golf 
Bags and other products, has 
been advertising to meet this 
problem. In large newspaper 
space in fifteen sections of the 
country, the consumer is being 
asked whether the belt that en- 
circles and adorns his waist isn’t 
just as much exposed to dust and 
dirt and specks as the collar that 
encircles his neck. “Black belts,” 
says the copy, “get dirty the same 
as white collars.” 


POINTS OUT ADVANTAGES OF A 
WASHABLE BELT 


The advertising campaign then 
points out that a belt is handled 
more than a collar. Point one in 
the advertising is then made—that 
the Marathon Washable Belts 
are the only fine belts that 
provide a remedy for a belt's 
tendency to get dirty. They can 
be washed in soap and water, 
“the same as a man’s hands, and 
dried as pliable and pleasing as 
before.” The second point brought 
out is that these belts will not 
fade nor fray nor lose their color. 
Another talking pont is the Giant 
Grip Buckle which “can be ad- 
justed to the right smugness for 
comfort.” And then, in order to 
get more business from a mar 
who will ordinarily buy one belt 
and hold on to it for the balance 
of his natural life, a new thought 
is suggested. There is a simi- 
larity between sport shoes to go 
with a special type of costume, 


and a belt that will harmon- 
ize with them. “Good taste and 
style” are called upon 
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2, 000,000 readers get 
Public Ledger news daily 


EWS gathered by Public Ledger 
correspondents is daily flashed 
by leased wires to more than 40 
newspapers throughout the con- 
tinent. These papers have a total 
circulation of more than 2,000,000. 


Colw 
Dalle 
And in addition to these, more than Dave 
250 other newspapers subscribe for “ee 
other Public Ledger features which Bess 
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are sent to them regularly by mail. 


The magnitude of the Ledger News Fort 
Service is illustrated by the fact that me 
the cable tolls on foreign news Ges 
alone often run as high as $20,000 a 


Jacks 
a month. Joliet 


PUBLIC |I 


The circulation of the Public Ledger, morning 
and evening, is more than 250,000 
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news daily: 


Ann Arbor, Mich., Times- 
News 
Ba City, Mich., Times- 
lribune 


Berkeley, Cal., Gazette 

Boston, Mass., Transcript 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle 
Chicago, Ill., Journal of Com- 
merce 

Cleveland, O., Commercial 
Columbus, Ga., Enquirer-Sun 
Dallas, Tex., Times-Herald 
Davenport, Ia., Times 

Dayton, Ohio, Herald 

Des Moines, Ia., Register 
Detroit, Mich., Journal — 
Duluth, Minn., Herald 

El Paso, Texas, Herald 

Flint, Mich., Journal 

Fort Smith, Ark., Times-Record 
Goshen, Ind., News-Times 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Press 
Greensboro, N. C., News 
Indianapolis, Ind., Commercial 
Jackson, Mich., Citizen-Patriot 
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to sell more belts, and ‘the con- 
sumer who wouldn’t buy them 
ordinarily, is told that the Mara- 
thon Belt comes in black for a 
dark suit, cordovan for a brown 
suit, gray for a light suit and 
white for a white suit or white 
flannel trousers. It is suggested 
that, instead of getting one belt 
and holding on to it for as long 
as he can, a man should consider 
the advisability of buying a set of 
two, three or four colors—a belt 
for each suit including his golf 
or tennis togs. Then, in the same 
copy the suggestion is made that 
boys might be interested in belts 
like their fathers wear. 

Down in one corner of the page 
is a well-dressed little boy wav- 
ing his hat at the larger picture 
of the older men and “Flexyde 
Belts for Boys, too” is suggested. 

The advertisement suggests a 
solution of other manufacturers’ 
problems who make a product of 
such good material that it is apt 
to last a very long time. The ad- 
dition of a new use, a new class 
of buyers, will make it possible to 
keep good quality paramount, 
without waiting a lifetime to have 
their consumers repeat. 





New Electric Account for 
Kirkgasser Agency 

The Appleton Electric Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of the “Unilet” line 
of electrical fittings and the Auto- 
Reelite, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with George J. Kirkgasser 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 
Electrical trade papers will be used for 
the “Unilet” line, while Auto-Reelites 
will be advertised in national automo- 
bile mediums. 





San Francisco Newspaperman 
Joins Omaha, Neb., “News” 


Charles S. Young, at one time busi- 
ness manager of the San Francisco 
Chronicle and more recently with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, is now business manager 
of the Omaha, Neb., News. 


Joins Los Angeles Agency 

Ralph E. Brett, formerly with the 
Chicago office of the Butterick Publish- 
ing Company, has joined the Smith & 
Ferris Advertising Agency, Los Angeles. 








F. T. King has joined Bates, Harrison 
& Janes, Inc., advertising agency, 
Angeles, in the capacity account 
executive. 
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Des Moines Railway Advertises 


Higher Operating Costs 

F. C. Chambers, president and general 
manager of the Des Moines City Rail 
way Company in newspaper advertising 
informs its patrons of the company’s 
increased operating costs due to in- 
creased fuel expense. The copy says: 

“Due to the coal strike we have been 
obliged to purchase, store and rehandle 
immense quantities of fuel. 

“This adds a burden of approximately 
$200 a day or $6,000 a month to the 
expense of operating the City Railway 
System. 

“This means that the revenue from 
about 75,000 passengers a month must 
go for extra expense due to the coal 
strike instead of to the cushion fund— 
the strike, in other words, is delaying 
the reduction of fares. 

“Fuel is always a large item of cost 
in the operation of a street railway 
system and under present conditions a 
largely increased burden has been added 
—an expense that is unavoidable and 
beyond our control.” 


“The Boy Idea” Theme Cov- 


ered in Playsuit Advertising 

The Eloesser-Heynemann Comrany, 
Pacific Coast manufacturer of overalls, 
trousers, etc., is running an_advertising 
campaign on its “Can’t Bust ’‘Em” 
overalls for juniors, which it advertises 
as “Bantams.” In the company’s news- 
paper copy a proud youngster is shown 
strutting down the street, eyed by his 
envious playmates. The copy is headed 
“Cock o’ the Walk” and says: 

“Proud as can be is the first boy on 
the block to tog out in Bantams, the 
new playsuits for boys. Every boy— 
whether his name be Penrod or Peter 
or Percival—will ‘warm up’ to Ban- 
tams. For the ‘boy idea’ is built right 
into them. 

“Even a small boy likes his playsuit 
different from sister’s. That’s why 
there’s not a single girlish feature about 
Bantams. Yet there is enough red 
trimming and novelty of = to 
make mother proud of her boy-in 
Bantams.” 








National Biscuit Account 
Divided 

The National Biscuit Company will 
divide its advertising account between 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., and 
Gardiner & Wells Co., Inc., advertis- 
ing agencies, New York, effective Sep 
tember 1. 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn will act as 
the National Biscuit Company’s advertis 
ing agency for biscuit advertising, and 
Gardiner & Wells will continue as its 
advertising agency for bread advertising. 


Holyoke Paper Account for 
Bates Agency 

The Holyoke Card & Paper Co. has 
laced its advertising account with the 
5. D. Bates Advertising Agency, Spring: 
field, Mass. 
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Tell-It-In Pictures 
Get Quick)Action 


IN BOSTON eyes turn first and foremost 
to Pictures. Concentrate on Pictures. 


Proven by fact that 90,000 people buy the 


Boston Daily Advertiser 


Boston’s ONLY Picture Newspaper 


for Pictures. They’re sold on Pictures. 


If you use Pictures in your copy, why not 
use the only circulation in Boston made 
by Pictures. 


Tell your story in Pictures—the easy, 
quick way. Tell it to the big Picture 
audience who concentrate on Pictures. 


For quick advertising contact with the Daily (Morning, Picture News 
Paper) and the supreme Sunday Advertiser (416,349), send for 


WwW. W. CHEW W. H. WILSON E. A. HOLMAN 
American Circle Bidg. 909 Hearst Bldg. Monadnock Bldg. 
New York City Chicago, Ill, San Francisco, Cal. 
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The World’s Best 
Selling Insecticide 


OR about seven years we have served the 

manufacturers of Black Flag. In that time 
a great business has grown from an apparent- 
ly insignificant product. Black Flag is the 
world’s best seller among insecticides—the 
standard product of its kind. And although it 
‘had been on the market twenty years before 
we had any connection with it, it has been 
our privilege to assist in preparing advertising 
which increased the business greatly. 





We shall be glad to refer you 
to the manufacturers of Black 
Flag and other leading products 


CROSS 


General Advertising Agents 


Cross Building, 15th and Locust Streets 
Philadelphia 


Members: 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Flies Need Not 
Become a Plague 


Sweep them up like dust after 
using a non-poisonous powder 


RE YOU annoyed by flies even though your home is well-screened ? Do you, too, 
appreciate the dangers of flies because they spread serious disease? Would you be 
done with sticky messes and dangerous poisons—ways of destroying flies which are old- 
fashioned, jncficient or dangerous? Try clean, non-poisonous, easy-to-use Flag. 


= © 





Beck Flag is « simple powder of wege- warm weather. Use Black wes bacteria carmiem. And they leave 2 pe 
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This full-page advertisement which appears 
in the July (1922) issue of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal is one of a series originated for Black 
Flag by the J. H. Cross Company. 
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Does the 18th Amendment 
Apply to House-Organs? 


DRY—barren, uninteresting, jejune, 
vapid, tedious, prosaic, tame, insipid, 
stale, prosy, flat. Roget’s Thesaurus. 


There are no laws, except those which human 
nature imposes upon itself, which forbid that a 
house-organ be bright and interesting. Yet few 
of them, somehow, seem to measure up, and the 
reason is an obvious one. 


Editing house magazines is a profession, distinct 
in itself. Take the case of Thomas Dreier, who 
is closely associated with our organization. He 


is responsible for about thirty house publications, - 


some of them for employees only, and others 
strictly sales organs. Dreier’s success is due to 


something more than ability to write English.. 


He has a remarkably keen sense of advertising 
values, and in addition his whole outlook on 
life is so fresh and original and altogether 
“peptimistic” that he humanizes everything he 
touches. 


A. house-organ edited by Thomas Dreier and 
printed by the Charles Francis Press is sure to 
increase the value of your other advertising, and 
to become sooner or later a real asset in itself. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building ° Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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Demonstrating a New Product at 
Salesmen’s Convention 


Cieveland Metal Products Co. Borrows from Drama in Introducing and 
Proving New Stove to Road Force 


By C. M. Harrison 


HE inventor of the new 

stove, gentlemen, is now 
standing in the rear of ‘this as- 
cmbly room.” 

[The salesmen of the Cleveland 
Metal Products Co., in convention 
extraordinary, turned their heads 
when hearing the above announce- 
ment from their sales manager, 
F. A. Gabriel. They beheld L. S. 
Chadwick, president of the com- 
pany, who had produced a new oil 
stove which now is being marketed 
under the slogan “Equals the 
Cooking Speed of Gas.” 

“And here is the stove itself.” 

The curtains on the stage were 
drawn apart and there stood what 
Mr. Gabriel, in his address on 
“The Evolution of the Oil Cook 
Stove” had been picturing as “the 
ideal oil stove of the future.” 

The event had been carefully 
worked up to as the climax of the 
entire morning’s session. Until 
that moment the salesmen thought 
they were listening to an exposi- 
tion of what the ideal stove 
would be. They did not know it 
actually had taken form, and that 
here at last was an oil stove that 
could aspire to compete with those 
using gas as fuel. 

But would the stove really make 
good its inventor’s claim and cook 
s fast as the gas kind? Drama 
was used in the demonstration as 

ell as in the announcement. 

Displayed alongside the new stove 

' the stage were models of every 
type of modern cooking device. 
\t a given signal utensils contain- 
ing equal amounts of water were 
placed upon the lighted burners 

every stove. On the top of 
cich utensil was a semi-circular 
dal at one end of which was 
printed the word “start” and at 
the other end “finish.” 

A little red tin race horse stood 
poised at the “start” on every dial. 

was attached to a thermostatic 


’ offered 


device in the water which moved 
it gradually forward as the water 
heated. As the little steeds raced, 


with varying degrees of speed, 
toward the “finish” on the dials 
the excitement was great. The 


whole thing was much like picking 
up a race track and setting it 
down in the middle of a sales con- 
vention. 

Somebody is always sure to 
want to bet a little money in any- 
thing like this. A couple of im- 
promptu “bookmakers” quickly 
to take bets. One an- 
nounced himself as ready to give 
considerable odds in favor of the 
gas range. He could not believe 
it was possible for an oil stove 
which Mr. Gabriel had described 
as being “the dream of every oil 
stove maker for many years”— 
to boil water as fast as it could 
be done by gas. 

The race was won by the larger 
edition of the new stove which 
had a giant Superfex burner. The 
giant gas burner finished second. 
The standard size Superfex 
burner won out over its principal 
competitor, the standard size gas 
burner. 


SALESMEN FULLY CONVINCED WHEN 
CAMPAIGN STARTED 


_And the salesmen were con- 
vinced. Thus was supplied the 
motive power that put them 


squarely behind the merchandising 
campaign of the Cleveland Metal 
Products Company that now is in 
progress. 

Prior to entering the convention 
the salesmen did not know about 
the new stove. When the meet- 
ing was called they supposed it 
had some bearing on the com- 
pany’s New Perfection stove with 
the Blue Chimney burner, which 
had been merchandised over so 
long a period of years as to give 
it a country-wide market. 
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Mr. Gabriel, in his address, 
, the development of the oil 
stove from the first model, which 
came on the market about 1850. 
This he said was an adaptation of 
the oil lamp—the old smelly, 


smoky kind. He told the sales- 
men about the three types of oil 
stove on the market today—the 
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BOTH THE OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS FEATURED IN 


THE ADVERTISING 


short drum, the long drum and 
the pressure vapor varieties, the 
first two using wicks of cotton 
or asbestos, and the third being 
wickless, 

Along in 1890, the men were 
told, the oil-stove industry began 
to grow beyond the infant stage 
and about 1895 the company’s New 
Perfection stove with the since 
well-known Blue Chimney burner 
became a commercial reality. It 
was just about this time that the 
Standard Oil Company and other 
oil-producing concerns, recogniz- 
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ing the importance of creating a 
market for their kerosene oil, be- 
gan to assist in the marketing 
of oil stoves so as to help stimu- 
late the demand for oil-consuming 
devices. The New Perfection 
stove with the Blue Chimney 
burner was brought up to a hizh 
standard of excellence and more 
than 4,000,000 were 
sold, but the company 
was not satisfied, be- 
cause it did not equal 
the cooking speed of 
gas. 

At this point Mr. 
Gabriel began de- 
scribing a stove of 
the future that should 
have many unusual 
qualities, the chief of 
which was its ability 
to cook as fast as gas. 
It was at this point 
that he called atten- 
tion to the inventor, 
Mr. Chadwick, in the 
rear of the room, and 
then had the curtains 
opened, showing the 
New Perfection oil 
range with its Super- 
fex burner. 

For four ‘months 
before the sales con- 
vention an advertising 
drive in national me- 
diums was made in 
behalf of the New 
Perfection stove with 
the Blue Chimney 
burner. This was 
done to make a con- 
necting link between 
the old stove with its 
years of prestige and 
the new one that was to come. 
Not the least hint of the radical 
improvement that was contem- 
plated was allowed to creep in. 

The first advertising for the 
new stove was in business papers 
and was released so as to reach 
the trade within a few days after 
the sales convention was held 
Simultaneously there was sent out 
to the trade elaborate mail an- 
nouncements telling about the 
New Perfection stove with its 
Superfex burner in giant and 
standard sizes. 
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striving to please the man whose 
okay is sought. Small wonder 
that the submission of the “fin- 
ished” job usually — A hot 
discussion —or an unthinking 

HANDLES Peete 
YOUR ACCOUNT AT THE foes 14 yea experience we 
? have worked away too much 
AGE NCY% ; individualism toward a “balanced 
Advertising agency service group” or “operating unit” to han- 


must rise above the ability 
of an individual. But it can 
never rise above the intelli- 
gence of the group. And group 
intelligence is usable only by 
method. Therefore, agency 
service is as good as the 
methods guiding it — and no 
better. 

We have proved that methodin 
writing advertising is important. 
So we try to employ men who 
think methodically. Recently we 
interviewed 40 writers—of 10 
years’ experience or more. Not 
one was able to state that he had 
any method—any definable way 
of going about the preparation of 
advertising. He just “familiarized 
himself” with the product—and 
wrote, ; 

That is fairly typical. Most ad- 
vertising is prepared by “hunch” 
—by phrase making—by clever- 
ness—by fancy layout effects—by 


dle accounts. It gives you more 
than one mind on your work, yet 
centers responsibility and assures 
continuous service. The method 
that makes it possible is— 


The Hoops Method of 
Construdting cAdvertising 
Whether a man is spending 

$500 or $50,000 to print a single 
advertisement he ought to have 
a preconceived notion of what 
will constitute a profitable mes- 
sage. There should be certain 
specifications to be met in so 
important an expenditure. 

Our method begins with arriv- 
ing at the specifications and ends 
with meeting them point by 
point. Every client of ours knows 
just why his copy looks and reads 
as it does. There is little discus- 
sion as to whether it’s right. Ma; 
Icall personally and tell you more 
about this unusual agency? 

WALTER W. Hoops 


Pe et 


ADVERTISING COMPANY- EST-1908 


Carter Member — American Association 
o' Advertising Agencies 


9 EAST HURON STREET 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circylations 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The salesmen then got out on 
the road merchandising the new 
stove mainly through a showing 
of the company’s advertising plans 
involving the use of national me- 
diums to be followed up by news- 
paper and direct-mail advertising 
to be done by the dealer with the 
company’s co-operation. 

The whole campaign to the 
dealer was timed so it was com- 
pleted fully two weeks before the 
appearance of the first national 
advertisement. Dealers had been 
made acquainted with the entire 
advertising programme and thus 
were able to cash in on it from 
the start. 

In accordance with the now 
generally recognized principle that 
an advertising campaign should 
begin in the factory, the produc- 
tion schedule was planned so that 
all dealers who wanted the new 
stove might have them ready for 
delivery when ‘the first national 
advertisement appeared. In some 
cases delivery was delayed.,,And, 
as showing how effective the ad- 
vertising was, many dealers tele- 
graphed demanding that stoves be 
sent them at once, as calls by cus- 
tomers were made immediately 
after the advertising appeared. 

Quite a nice little problem was 
encountered in establishing in the 
minds of salesmen‘and déalers the 
proper perspective toward the ad- 


_ dition to the New Perfection line 


with its relation to the New Per- 


‘fection Blue Chimney stove which 


will continue to be marketed. 
Salesmen and. dealers inquired 
whether the Blue Chimney line 
would be discontinued, being not 
quite able to understand why the 
company should maintain and 
attempt to market two apparently 
epmpeting stoves. The company 
has gone to considerable pains to 
in that the new stove is con- 
erably higher in price than the 
old one and that the main differ- 
ence between the two is that the 
Superfex line has the cooking 
speed of gas. The Blue Chimney 
line will be pushed, therefore, as 
filling a certain market. 

Both. stoves will be advertised 
together most of the time. Until 
September 1, advertisements in 
magazines and farm papers will 
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feature both lines on an equal 
basis and during the remaindcr 
of the year the new stove will le 
the big feature. At this writing 
there is every indication that the 
advent of the new stove is widen- 
ing the market for the oil. stove 
in general and thus actually is 
stimulating the demand for the 
Blue Chimney line. 

To promote both local demand 
and dealer co-operation at the 
height of the oil stove buying sea- 
son a newspaper campaign is being 
run in the marketing centres dur- 
ing June and July. Dealers were 
well supplied with supporting ma- 
terial which enabled them to work 
in with the campaign to the fullest 
extent. 

It has been determined that the 
new- stove shall be advertised al! 
through the year, with special 
emphasis on farm papers and 
newspapers. It is an interesting 
fact that this is due in very large 
measure to the increasing use: of 
furnaces for home heating. The 
oil stove was formerly looked upon 
as a summer-luxury or necessity, 
especially on the farm. When the 
weather got cold the coal or, wood 
range was brought back into the 
house to do its share of the heat- 
ing as well as the cooking. 

People now are buying so many 
furnaces that the seascnal lines in 
the oil-stove business are beginning 
to disappear and the dealer is dis- 
covering that turnover is a much 
greater factor in his oil-stove busi- 
ness that it ever has been.’ The 
peak naturally is in the summer 
time, but he has a demand prac- 
tically every month in the year. 

Here is an example of widely 
separated lines of merchandise 
working with each other to th 
benefit of both. If the furnac: 
people were not merchandising 
their product so aggressively it is 
easy to see how the oil stove 
business would be confined to 
rather narrow limits. If good oil 
stoves were not obtainable fur- 
naces would not sell’so easily. 

And yet there are people in 
this advanced age who declare 
that different members of the 
business community after all have 
little in common and that eac) 
manufacturer should go it alone. 
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Just One to a State 


Each of the Lawrence Farm Weeklies finds itself pretty busy filling 
the reading needs of the farmers in just one State. In some places a 
paper’s influence laps over into another State as in the case of the 
Pennsylvania Farmer’s strong circulation in New Jersey for instance. 


But the point is that here are three papers that for many years have 
consistently devoted themselves to the real needs of the farmers in 
Ohio, Michigan and Pennsylvania instead of trying to interest them 
and at the same time the Iowa corn growers, the Washington apple 
growers and the Mississippi rice growers. 


Is it any wonder that 311,496 of these well-to-do, good-living farm 
families of this section, many of them sending their children to college, 
read the Lawrence Farm Weeklies—more readers than any other 
publication can show in this field? And don’t forget that your 
marketing conditions and the farmer’s living conditions are probably 
better here than in any other part of the entire nation’s farm market. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 
Over 300,000 Every Saturday 


Ohio Farmer Michigan Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
Cleveland, O. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 
Transportation Bldg., 95 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. New York City. 











How Do Star Salesmen Gain Their 
Ascendancy P 


Getting High in the Business Firmament Seems to Be Largely a Matter 
of Quick Resourcefulness Plus Knowledge of Human Nature 


By A. L. Townsend 


A BIGE-SALARIED, nicély 
geared salesman, a leader in 
his line, once made the following 
significant remark: 

“Little men think in little ways. 
They accept upper berths in 
stuffy slow trains, stop at second- 
rate hotels, skimp on food, and do 
things as economically as pos- 
sible. They assume that these 
petty savings are a feather in their 
cap and something the home office 
will warmly approve of the sav- 
ings as indications of thrift. 

“IT disagree with such methods. 
I go out only after big orders 
from big men, and I do every- 
thing I can to think in their 
terms. No day coaches or upper 
berths for me. I arrange to get 
a sleeping-car section, particu- 
larly in summer. This means sev- 
eral important things: ‘it certainly 
means that I arrive at my desti- 
nation invigorated and efficient. 
Train travel is hard enough with 
the best accommodations. You 
can’t stew and fret and remain 
awake half the night in an upper 
berth and be ready to match wits 
with a _ keen-thinking executive 
the next morning at nine. In the 
quiet and privacy of a drawing- 
room, on an all-day journey, I 
have often formulated ideas that 
brought me the big order. You 
can’t do worthwhile thinking with 
babies crying and a news butcher 
trying to sell you stale bananas. 
Expensive? Costs double, three 
times as much, but well worth it. 

“And this matter of hotels; I 
always wire ahead and engage a 
good room with bath at the nicest 
place in town. Self-respect is in- 
volved. I have known a cold 
shower after a sweaty railroad 
trip to close a contract by supply- 
ing that necessary extra ounce or 
two of get-up-and-get. 

“I dress well, eat well, travel 
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well and dodge the companionship 
of little people. All of which puts 
me in proper form for contact 
with big people.” 

The expense account slip may 
have a swollen appearance, but we 
certainly find that star salesmen 
with enviable records have a 
marked inclination to follow the 
suggestions given above. The 
little order is usually secured by 
a little salesman, doing everything 
in a small way and gradually in- 
jecting into himself the danger- 
ous virus of small vistas of 
thought, of action. 


A JUDGE OF MEN 


We intruded upon a salesman 
of the star variety not long since, 
headed for a Carolina plantation 
town where great crops of to- 
bacco were raised, and in the zone 
given over to immense manufac- 
turing activities. ‘ 

He was comfortably sprawled 
out in a drawing-room, cool, 
shirt-sleeved, and papers were 
scattered over the little table. 

“Come in a minute,” he said. 
“I want to show you something.” 
With that, he opened one of three 
voluminous satchels and brought 
forth a number of articles—three 
packages of the most expensive 
brand of candied stuffed dates, a 
dozen phonograph records, jazzily 
reminiscent of the latest Broad- 
way musical shows, and a large 
package of current English maga- 
zines. 

“Some of my aids in salesman- 
ship,”, was the explanation. 
“Rather an odd jumble, eh? 
Well, I'll explain. First come the 
stuffed dates. My customer's 
wife is very fond of them. She 
can’t buy anything of this sort on 
the plantation. I always take 
down a few boxes every time ! 
make this trip. Then the records 
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Copy 


is the big thing 
in making advertising pay! 


The page advertisement 
reproduced here is one of 
hundreds produced by this 
agency, each of which has 
sold thousands of dollars 
worth of merchandise at a 
profit. 


We have mounted fifty 
of these advertisements on 
widely varied propositions 
in a large portfolio, which 
we will gladly show to any 
interested advertiser upon 
request. No _ obligation. 
Merely drop us a line. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan zc. Advertising 


New York: 404 Fourth Avenue at 28th St. 
Chicago: 225 North Michigan Ave. 
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Annual Wholesale 
Business of $20,000,000 


There are in Shreveport 11 wholesale grocery companies, 3 
wholesale dry goods houses, 3 wholesale drug companies and 2 
wholesale hardware companies. 

The aggregate volume of sales of these stores amounts to prac- 
tically $20,000,000 annually. 

Their selling field is the territory covered by The Shreveport 
Times—North Louisiana, East Texas and South Arkansas. The 
Times is read at every point in the Shreveport territory where 
Shreveport wholesalers sell goods! It is the only newspaper that 
gives this blanket coverage; the only one with which you can give 
your Shreveport dealers 100% thorough advertising co-operation. 

The business done by Shreveport wholesalers is another impres- 
sive example of the buying capacity of the rich, heavily populated 
and easy-to-cover market served by The Shreveport Times. 


DAILY NOW OVER SUNDAY NOW OVER 


29,000 44,000 


Che Shreveport Cimes 


Absolutely Dominates the Shreveport Territory 
ROBERT EWING, Publisher JOHN D. EWING, Associate Publisher 


Represented by S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY of New York 
Represented by JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY of Chicago 
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—a daughter of the family looks 


Santa Claus. 

“And finally, these English 
veriodicals. The man I see comes 
rom England. His father was 
once an East Indian trader. He 
ikes to read the same picture 
papers that he devoured as a boy. 
read some of them just to be 
ible to talk them to my client. 
[he heavier magazines are for 
itmosphere and _ respectability. 
This man could easily enough 
eave a standing order at a news 
dealer’s, and have all this stuff 
sent to him regularly, but the fact 
remains he doesn’t, and his mil- 
lions could buy him nothing that 
would give him as much pleasure. 
| just happened to find it out and 
am cashing in on the knowledge. 
{ scarcely think any other sales- 
man could get his business away 


It is just such forehanded 
shrewdness as this that gives the 
star salesman his place and his 
prestige. He thinks beyond mere 
sales and his own business. He is 
ever a student of human nature 
and above all else, he trains him- 
self to think and to act in terms 
of the man to whom he sells. 

Wherever big deals are made, 
you are apt to find big ideals in 
motion. A salesman of this cali- 
bre recently undertook to get the 
business of a very large firm in a 
Southern city. The executive in 
charge, whose personal influence 
would close it, was socially promi- 
nent and a confirmed golfer. 

En route South, the salesman 
met, quite by accident, one of the 
best known professional golfers. 
This friendship was carefully 
cultivated, until finally the sales- 
man said: 

“I have a suggestion to make, 
Stop off with me, as my guest, at 
Atlanta for several days. I can 
assure you a good time. There 
are three wonderful courses in 
Atlanta, and by your own admis- 
sion, you have not visited the city 
since you were a young man.’ 

The invitation was accepted, 
and at the next station the sales- 
man sent a telegram to his pros- 
- pect. It stated that if the plan 


ipon me as a sort of mid-time 


decisive. 
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was agreeable, he would very 
much like to put the golfer up at 
the Country Club, under the 
manufacturer’s sponsorship. 
Would it be all right? 

Well, rather. The answer was 
It would be indeed a 
privilege. What was more, both 
the salesman and the golf champ 
would be guests at Mr. X’s own 
home for as long as they elected 
to remain. 

From the point of view of the 
manufacturer, the idea could not 
have been more pleasing. He 
would be privileged to introduce 
socially a golfer who was inter- 
nationally known, and would also 
receive the honor of himself play- 
ing with him. That little bit of 
quick-thinking, inoffensive so far 
as ethics go, was the means not 
only of landing the order but of 
establishing a business relation- 
ship that nothing has ever dis- 
turbed. 

Taking advantage of unexpected 
opportunities is part ofa star 
salesman’s necessary equipment. 
Goods will not always sell them- 
selves, regardless of their merit 
and of the personal magnetism of 
the salesman. 


WON BY GOOD STRATEGY 


At another time, a salesman, 
scheduled to interview a group of 
men, important in Middle West ter- 
ritory, appreciated that something 
extraordinary must be done to put 
the deal over. It was an entirely 
new product, as yet not on the 
market. It had established com- 
petition of a formidable charac- 
ter. Not one line of advertising 
had appeared, although the open- 
ing campaign meant an expendi- 
ture of close to a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Two jobbers would 
be present at an arranged inter- 
view, but the group had displayed 
no great enthusiasm at the idea. 
They were merely tolerant. 

Two days before he was sched- 
uled to make the trip to see his 
men, the salesman happened in on 
an advertising conference. The 
campaign was still in its formula- 
tive state. There were thirty 
completed drawings, however, for 
a three-column newspaper drive, a 
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dozen magazine illustrations in 
color, and a wide variety of dealer 
helps and small-piece literature. 

The salesman took one’: long 
glance and said 

“I want to borrow this exhibit 
of our advertising for about 
forty-eight hours. And I want 
the art manager, the man who 
planned the campaign, and one of 
the copy experts to accompany 
it.” 


There was some protest, but his 
demand was granted. That night 
the retinue and the advertising 
campaign was on a fast train, 
bound for the West. 

Preceding the others, the sales- 
man’ went out to the executive 
offices to see his committee and 
found them, as he had expected, 


lukewarm on the entire propo- 
sition. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “selling 


goods is really a secondary reason 
for my coming out here to see 
you. We are spending close to a 
hundred thousand dollars in ad- 
vertising, beginning in the fall. 
That’s a lot of money. It should 
not be spent without the last 
word from the best professional 
minds we can locate. You gen- 
tlemen have been long in busi- 
ness, you know popular reactions. 
You' know this territory and you 
have seen advertising campaigns 
come and go. Before the cam- 
paign, as planned, goes through, 
we ask that you examine every bit 
of it and give us your opinion. 
We think it’s good, but we may 
be too near our. own proposition 
and its problems. Will’ you ex- 
amine the exhibit and be perfect- 
ly frank. in your criticisms if I 
send it over from the hotel and 
put it up in this room?” 

Instantly there was enthusiasm 
and new interest. 

The salesman had traded upon 
their pride, their vanity, but in a 
legitimate manner. Their advice 
on the advertising most assuredly 
would be worthwhile. They would 
be delighted, they said, to look over 
the campaign; bring it along. 

One hour later, the walls and 
tables of a large room were cov- 
ered with units of the exhibit. 
The illustrations, as we have ex- 
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plained, were all originals and 
therefore much larger and mor 
imposing than same-size magazin 
and newspaper proofs. Copy was 
attached to’ every piece. It was a 
wonderful display of the latest in 
advertising and the group of men 
was interested. 

At the expiration of three 
hours, the meeting was still going 
strong, with no person present 
showing an inclination to tire 
Practices were discussed « and 
methods argued. 

When any important point came 
up, the salesman asked the art 
manager, or the plan expert, or 
the copy writer, to “explain in 
detail,” thus defending what had 
been done, and in technical lan- 
guage. 

Some suggestions were made 
that were really good. Their ac- 
ceptance pleased the men who had 
made them. 

Unconsciously, from a basis of 
not being very much excited over 
the new product or its destiny, 
this group of important men be- 
came deeply interested. They re- 
spected the display of original 
material and the obvious inten- 
tion of the firm to back it to the 
limit with the best in advertising. 

Because they had almost been 
made “partners” as it were, in the 
big plan, and because their friend- 
ly collaboration had been sought, 
they instantly became champions 
of the cause. 

The salesman closed his big con- 
tract and retained his right to the 
title of “star salesman.” 

That’s how it is done! 





Yellow Cabs Plan Invasion of 
European Field 


Yellow cabs will shortly make their 
debut in Paris and other European 
cities if John Hertz, president of the 
Yellow Cab Manufacturing Company. 
Chicago, finds that an initial shipment 
of twenty-five cars is satisfactory for 
use in Paris. Mr. Hertz hopes to put 
the taxicab business in Paris on a 
plane with that of the Yellow Cab com- 
pany in Chicago, sharing profits with 
employees and using ex-soldiers as 
drivers. Severe competition is expected 
from foreign car manufacturers and a 
French company will be formed to 
assemble parts shipped from the United 
States. 
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Unlike Any Other Community 


Joplin, Missouri 
The Market, 240,000 


The “tourist trafic: through “The Ozark Play- 
grounds” during 1921 netted the district. about 
$5,000,000. 

This is\of interest to national advertisers as indica- 
tive of type of territory, residents and visitors. 


Income .sources: zinc, lead, fruit, grain, livestock, 
manufacturing, wholesaling and tourists. 


The Joplin district covers.an average radius of 
3914 miles with 240,000 population. Joplin proper, 
with only 30,000, is the business hub. 


Unlike Any Other Newspapers 


Joplin Globe 
& News-Herald 


(A. B. C. Member) 
Line rate, llc D.; 9c S. Morning, Evening, Sunday 


The Joplin Globe has been and is aggressively active 
in developing and extending the Joplin district. 
For instance, the Globe, through its manager, three 
years ago initiated the movement that resulted in 
the Ozark Playgrounds Association. This alone 
created a new crop—the tourist crop—which meant 


an extra $5,000,000 last year! 


Don’t you suppose this type of market and news- 
paper is of more than ordinary value to national 
advertisers? 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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“Half-empty” Envelopes 


HE war taught the waste of half-filled freight 

toe But what of “half-empty” envelopes? 

Every hour of the day there are posted more 

than a million and a half letters—a surprisingly 

large percentage are communications between sellers 
and prospective buyers. 


At first class rates, letters cost $640 a ton for 
postage. But the overwhelming majority carry only 
half the weight allowed. Business men are paying 
over $1,000 a ton because of “half-empty” envelopes. 


Some concerns have stopped the waste and many 
houses are enclosing blotter advertising with letters 
and statements—distributing them with all trans- 
portation costs paid. 


Even in mailing dividends to stock-holders, special 
blotters are enclosed giving a brief, clear statement 
of the company’s affairs. For is it not as important 
to sell the 5 million investors of America on the 
value of securities as to sell the product to our 
105 million people? 
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In trade advertising, blotters are used as sales- 
men’s advance cards. ‘The salesman checks on a 
little calendar the date on which he will visit the 
merchant. Such a card will often be on the buyer’s 
desk when the salesman arrives. 


Millions have been packed with the product at 
the factory—giving sales talks with goods or intro- 
ducing other members of a family of products. 


Blotters avoid one big cost in advertising, viz., 
distribution of advertising material. 


Much blotter copy has been poor because it has 
been prepared by small retailers without advertising 
experience or ability. Such copy would bring 
disappointment in any medium. 


But where real ideas have been put upon blotters, 
the results have been—may we say “astounding.” 
On pages 21 and 25 of our “Dictionary of Blotter 
Advertising” two such instances are reported—two 
of hundreds that have come to us, observed hundreds 
of miles from Broadway or State Street. 


A copy will be sent to executives upon request, 
together with our “Scrap Book of Blotter Advertis- 
ing,” showing some good blotters used by national 
advertisers, printed and lithographed on Standard 
Blottings. Specify 


ails Sanda ard 
lottin 


Oro Olin! nye ions_from 


Standard Paper pier i Co., 
Richmond Virginia 


Sold by leading paper jobbers in the United States and Canada 


TRADE MARK 
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THE 


Wichita Gaale 


Led its nearest competitor in 


TOTAL ADVERTISING 




















“Influencing 268,756 Consumers’”’ 


This is a booklet which will help you in planning your 
campaign in Kansas and Oklahoma. Send for it. 


: for the first six months of 1922 by , 
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Rules of Practice in the Mail-Order 
Business 


During the Last Twenty-five Years This Business Has Been Placed on 
Close to a Scientific Basis 


New York, July 6, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Thank you for your kind favor of 
luly 3, referring to the articles in 
i’RINTERS’ INK which give a number of 
successful mail-order plans, and your 
offer to allow us to have someone come 
lown there and look over your files. 

I wonder if you could, without incon- 
venience, give me a list ‘of the issues in 
wh'ch these articles ran. 


E. B. Davison. 


i was only in the late ’80’s that 
the mail-order business, as it is 
known today, got its start. Previ- 
ous to that there were, of course, 
organizations which conducted 
their business practically entirely 


by mail. It was only when Sears, 
and thg other well-known mail- 
order men began selling in this 


way, however, that mail’ order 
caused people to sit up and take 
notice, 

Naturally, the first few years for 
these pioneers was hard sledding. 
The selling plan, as they worked 
it, was new. There was nothing in 
the way of previous experience to 
go by. The last twenty-five years, 
though, have seen the mail-order 
business emerge from a hit-and- 
miss proposition to a point where 
it is conducted as scientifically as 
any commercial activity may 
possibly be. 

All through these twenty-five 
vears the mail-order houses have 
been undergoing a ceaseless proc- 
ess of experimentation. Every 
idea that showed the slightest 
profit possibilities has been given a 
try-out. Each day has seen some 
one organization testing out this 
or that proposition. 

As a result of this constant ex- 
perimenting there have been 
evolved some very definite prin- 
ciples for mail-order selling. To 
disregard them is to court failure. 
Conversely, to operate in accord- 
ance with these rules enhances the 
possibilities of ultimate success, 

What these principles are and 
how they may be taken advantage 
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of is the gist of the information 
presented in the articles listed fol- 
lowing. Although the compila- 
tion runs back only to the middle 
of 1918 it nevertheless affords the 
opportunity to study the rules of 
practice evolved by the leading 
mail-order houses—[Ed. Prin- 
TERS’ INK. 


A List or Artictes THat Have Ap- 
PEARED IN PrinTERS’ INK PuBLI- 
CATIONS ON Mart OrRpER 


(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 

Cataloguing the Power of Personality; 
May, 1922; page 24. 

Mail Orders Personalized by a Train 
Dispatching System; May, 1922; page 27. 

Mail-Order Selling of Dogs Turns 
— into Business; April 1922; 
page 

A * rn Trust Forced This Firm 
into Success; March, 1922, page 22. 

Buying Customers for $1.50 Apiece; 
March, 1922; page 13. 

Studying the Farmer to Know How 
and — to Sell Him; March, 1922? 

e 16. 

ome Things That Can Be Done with 
a Catalogue; December, 1921; page 54. 

How Big Bird Conservation Plant 
Was Built by Mail; August, 1921; 
page 23. 

Free Tobacco ee Build Big Mail- 
Order Business; May, 1921; page 35. 

Putting the Handshake —- 7 Cata- 
logue; January, 1921; page 

pga age ee by Mail: 
1921; page 4 

The be Se Idea Applied to Cata- 
logues; December, 1920; page 69. 

A Business Built on Letters from 
Satisfied Customers; December, 1920; 


page 73. 

The “Fill-In” Catalogues—-the Sales- 
man’s New Partner; December, 1920; 
page 40. 

Running a Mail-Order Business with 
the Redskins; September, 1920; page 78. 

The Arrangement of Color Pages in 
the Mail Catalogues; September, 1920; 
page 91. 

How to Make Your Customers Know 
Your Catalogues; August, 1920; page 78. 

Mailing the —— Edition Catalogue; 


July, 1920; 
The P erson: nity Touch in Mail Selling; 
July. B+ page 
Making Mail Sales Automatic; July, 
1920; page 25. 
How Burpee Solves Correspondence 
Problems; July, 1920; page 32. 
How Shall We Describe It?; July, 
1920; page 21. 
The Story of a Le) trmaees Pack- 
ane; June, 1920; e 13. 
Detailed Meth Me That Build the 


, 
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BEC Catalogues: June, 1920; page 28. 


he Wanamaker Catalogue Is 

Managed by a Woman; April, 1920; 
page 
Handing 280,000 Mail Orders Every 
Week; March, 1920; page 45. 
Making Every Cata logue Item Pay 
Its Way; Perey, 1920; page 45. 

Selling a High-Priced Product by 
Mail; January, 1920; page 82. 

When a Forty- Two Buys a Perfect 
Thirty-Six; January, 1920; page 19. 
The Story of Daniel Low; January, 
1920; page 9. 

Big Pictures or Small for the Cata- 
logue Page?; December, 1919; page 47. 


(Printers’ Ink) 


Distance from Markets Doesn’t Han- 
dicap This Industry; June 29, 1922; 
page 57. 

Bank Markets Products for Its Cus- 
tomers under Its Own Brand Name; 
June 22, 1922; page 17. 

Buying Mail Orders at 50 Cents 
Apiece; May 18, 1922; page 90. 

Back to First Principles; May 11, 
1922; page 183. 

Is Mail-Order Buying Spreading from 
the Country to the City?; May 4, 1922; 
page 146. 

Making Mail Order a Substitute for 
the Style Show; May 4, 1922; page 130. 

Selling Flowers by the Garden Full; 
April 20, 1922; page 33. ' 

How a Mail-Order Concern Can Build 
a Local Business; April 20, 1922; 
page 65. 

If Prices Decline for Ten Years, How 
Will Mail-Order Business Fare?; March 
30, 1922; page 121. 

Placating the Retailer When Branded 
Line Is Listed in Mail-Order Catalogue; 
March 30, 1922; page 52. 

What a New Marketing Programme 
Did for Witte Engines; March 30, 
1922; page 3. 

Selling the Small-Town Dealer by 
Mail; March 16, 1922; page 68. 

More People Than Ever Buying by 
Mail; March 9, 1922; page 10. 

Jobbing Tires to Dealers without Sales- 
men; March 2, 1922; page 103. 

What the “Buyers’ Strike’ Taught 
Retail Mail-Order Houses; February 2, 
1922; page 25. 

Status of Mail-Order Business; Jan- 
uary 19, 1922; page 179. 

Getting , Quick. Distribution among 
Dealers an Distributors by Mail: 
December 29, 1921; page 105. 

Retail Sentiment Not So Bitter toward 
Mail-Order Houses as Formerly; Decem- 
ber 1, 1921; page 113. 

Using the Order-Blank to Fight Re- 
turn Goods Evil; November 24, 1921- 
‘page 57. 

Can Small Towns Be Opened by Mail 
for $100 Articles?; November 10, 1921; 
page 104. 

What Mail Onder Teaches in Selling 
to Women; September 22, 1921; page 61. 

Klim Changes from Mail to Jobber 
Distribution; August 4, 1921, page 3. 

Building a National Business Out of a 
Local Need; August 4, 1921; page 61. 

How Direct Advertising ‘of Goods 
Can Help Catalogue; August 4, 1921; 
page 115. 

How Stocks Are Sold by Mail on 
Partial-Payment Plan; June 30, 1921; 
page 
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Encourages Small Mail Orders to Cut 
Seliies Costs; June 9, 19215 pore 108. 
n Not to Get into the R@tail Mail 

Gee Dasteoes: June 2, 1921; page 25. 

How to Write a Sales-Making Letter ; 
June 2, 1921; page 49. 

Smiling Out of an Adjustment Let 
ter; May 28, 1921; page 28. 

The Mail-Order Advertiser’s Flood 
of Personal Letters; May 19, 1921; 
page 117. 

A Single Mail-Order Advertisement 
That oe Over 7 000 Inquiries; 
Ma 1921; page 14 

Howl Bonds Are Sold by Mail; May 
5, 1921; page 73. 

How "Much of the Line Should Be 
Featured in Mail-Order Advertising; 
May 5, 1921; page 44. : 

Will the Catalogue Lead Selling Out 
of the Wilderness?; May 5, 1921; 
page 3. 

Drops Plan to Sell Shoes by Mail to 
Wearers; April 28, 1921; page 28. 

Selling by Mail Two Million Army 
Field Caps; April 21, 1921; page 119 

How Long Should a Mail-Order In 
quirer Be Followed Up?; April 14, 
1921; page 73. 

Advertising Gives Bank World-Wide 
Distribution; March 17, 1921; page 141. 

Mail-Order House and Retailers Join 
in ~—_ on Prices; February 24, 1921; 


—s 
Then Jobbers Frown at Selling to 
Come Houses; February 3, 1921; 


page 
Where Is Retail Mail-Order Business 
the Thickest?; February 3, 1921; 


vage 53. 

Retail Mail-Order Houses Make Real 
Fight for Business; January 27, 1921; 
page 113. 

Cancellations Cause Manufactur to 
Sell Goods Direct; January 27, 


PF odded by Dull Times, Finds Suc 
cess in New Outlets; January 6, 1921; 
page 107. 

Can Any One Plan of Marketing 
Monopolize Our Distributing System?; 
November 18, 1920; page 26, 

How Larkin Co, Gets Names for Mail 
Order Lists; November 4, 1920; page 33. 

New Merchandising Methods of a Big 
Mail-Order House; September 23, 1920; 


page 137. 
ho Buys from the Mail-Order Cata 
logues; April 15, 1920; page 90. 

A New Development in Selling Fish 
by Mail; March 4, 1920; page 35. 

Postal Authorities Inquire into Meth 
ods of Distributing Mail-Order Cata 
logues; February 12, 1920; page 111. 

Can Articles Such as This Be Sold 
Successfully by Mail?; December 4. 
1919; page 25, 

Finding the Fundamental Idea on 
Which to Build Your Business; Novem 
ber 27, 1919; page 149. 

Sears Roebuck & Company Try Out 
Sampling Methods with Silvertone Pho 
nograph; October 23, 1919; page 25. 

Full-Page Newspaper Ads Supplant 
Mail-Order Catalogue; October 16, 1919; 
page 121. 

The Leaks in Direct-Mail Selling That 
Can Pa Plugged; August 14, 1919; 
page 8 

Whe the Catalogue Doesn’t Always 
Reach Its Destination; August 14, 1919; 
page 124. 
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A RESERVOIR 
OF CANADIAN 
FARM FACTS 


The Family Herald and Weekly 
Star’s thorough Farm Survey con- The result of 371 
tains a mass of information about 


various articles in use on the form questions put to 


and in the farm home which is very 

often unknown even to the manu- 10 000 & di 
facturers and dealers themselves. + a lan 
The information contained in this ' 
survey covers pretty nearly every farmers by Can- 
subject, from the favorite brand of 


baking powder or binder in British ada’s only National 


Columbia to the proportion of Nova 
=auanee Farm Journal. 
TAKE DAIRY SUPPLIES AS AN EXAMPLE 


and note what our readers now possess and what they state 
they want to buy. 








Nova Scotia, 
Alberta, New Brunswick, 
British Manitoba, Ontario, Prince Edward Total 
Columbia Saskatchewan Quebeo Island Dominion 





Mave GRAPES ...ccccceses 6,954 28,337 28,770 21,354 127,660 
Want Churns ............ 976 4,360 1,283 1,925 8,544 
Have Cream Separators.. 5,185 27,119 26,502 18,467 77,273 
Want Cream Separators.. 1,525 4,631 2,124 2,034 10,314 
Have Milking Machines... 122 ‘age 488 138 748 
Want Milking Machines.. 549 1,996 1,490 530 4,565 











What make of churn is most popular on the prairies? 
What sort of cream separators do the various provinces prefer? 


A copy of the Family Herald and Weekly Star Survey 
Bulletin No. 1 mailed on application. 


For rates and other information write the Advertising Manager. 


Fawnily Herald wd Weekly Star. 


Canada’s Nationai Farm Journal 


Montreal Established 1867 Canada 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, U. 8. A.: Chicago, U. 8. A.: 
DAN A, CARROLL, Representative, J. E. LUTZ, Representative, 
150 Nassau Street Tower Bidg., 78 E. Madison Street 
Toronto, Ont., London, Bng.: 
uM. W. McGILLIVRAY. | M. W. JAMIESON, Representative, 
182 Bay Street 17 Cockspur Street, S. W. 1 
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* abtiat-s ayment fFian; June 30, 1921; Reach Its Destination; August 14, 1919; 
page 115, page 124. 
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The Power to Visualize the Story 
Back of the Inquiry; July 24, 1919; 
page 137. 

ewspapers as a Supplement to Mail- 
Order Catalogue; July 10, 1919; page 31. 

Shall Salesmen Get Credit “for Mail 
Orders?; June 26, 1919; page 17. 

Things a Mail Seller Must Know 
about the Broader Uses of His Prod- 
uct; June 26, 1919; page 141. 

Mail-Order Advertisers. Look Facts 
in Face; May 29, 1919; page 154. 

Must the Mail Sales Buyer Be 
Petted?; May 22, 1919; page 160. 

The “Why” of Net Prices on Con- 
— Catalogues; May 22, 1919; 

e 28. 

etting the Right Start with a Mail- 
Order Catalogue; May 1, 1919; page 37. 

How to bo a Mail- Order | Furniture 
Business; April 17, 1919; page 31. 

How a Mail-Order House Meets Its 

Retail Competition; March 20, 1919; 


e 57. 

PaWhen a Catalogue Reaches Its Limit; 
March 20, 1919; page 153. 

Lessons from’ Mail Order for Tech- 
nical Advertisers; March 20, 1919; 
page 122. 

Taxes on Mail-Order Houses; March 
13, 1919; page 195. 

Would’ Tax Canadian Mail-Order 
Houses; March 13, 1919; page 37. 

Mail-Order Houses Build ing Up In- 
meet Sales; February 27, 1919; 


Pp 
» *s the Mailing List Covered, but 
Not with Expensive ame Feb- 


we | 33, — 5 pase 25. 
Advertisin est Way to Secure a 
Good List; 44. 16, 1919; page 57. 

Bunkoing the Mail-Order House; Jan- 
ba 9, 1919; page 32. 

eeling the Pulse of Your Business; 
December 26, 1918; page 68. 

Putting Selling Punch into Refund 
Letters; December 19, 1918; page 16. 

Lessening the Hazards of the Mail- 
page ST. December 19, 1918; 

e 

ain Packages Form Outlet for 

we rder; December 5, 1918; e 28. 

Building Up Foreign Trade by ail; 
December 5, 1918; page 3. 

Selecting the Cover Design for a 
Mail- — Catalogue; October 24, 1918; 

e 1 

electing the Type Face for a Mail- 
Order Catalogue; October 17, 1918; 


pa 
es. Right on Retail Mail Order; 
October 17, 1918; page 131. 
he Farmer, "the Retailer and the 
Mail-Order House; September 26, 1918; 
page 112. 

The Mail-Order Catalogue on the 
Trail of the Missionary; September 5, 
1918; page 28. 

Human Interest in Mail-Order Adver- 
tising; August 22, 1918; page 45 





Aetna Products Company 
Appointment 


The Aetna Products Co., Boston, 
maker of “Sans” a deodorant, has 
placed its account with Grandin-Dor- 
rance-Sullivan, Inc. A _ special cam- 
paign in the New York metropolitan 
district has been started. 


: first vice-president; 


25th Convention in Chicago 


William H. Teal, of La Salle, Koch 
& Company, Toledo, was elected presi- 
dent of the International Association of 
Display Men at the twenty-fifth annua! 
convention of the association in Chi 
cago last week. Other officers elected 
are: A. L. Meadows, Ft. Worth, Tex., 
Jack Cameron, Des 
Moines, Ia. second vice-president; 
A. H. Kagey, Chicago, third vice-presi 
dent; L. A. Rogers, Chicago, secretary 
and O. E. Wheete, Tulsa, Okla., treas 
urer. Over five hundred window dis 
play advertising men attended the con 
vention, which was featured by many 
practical demonstrations of window ad 
vertising by Chicago, Toledo, Dayton 
Buffalo, Kansas City and other clubs. 
The convention accepted the invitation 
of Cleveland to hold the 1923 conven- 
— there during the second week in 
une. 


Direct-Mail Convention Wheels 
Begin to Turn 


First call for the Direct-Mail Adver 
tising Association convention to he held 
in Cincinnati, October 25, 26 and 27 
was issued last week by A. C. Saunders, 
of the convention publicity committee 

The executive committee in charge of 
the convention is composed of the 
following: Gordon Small, president, Gor- 
don Small Advertising {= Chair 
man; Thomas Quinlan, convention and 
publishing manager, Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce, managing director; Wil 
liam Biddle, advertising manager, 
American Laundry Machinery 0.; 

W. Bohnett, president, Bohnett & 
Co., printers; rick, advertising 
manager, The Mabley & Carew Co.; 
H. S. Greene, sales and advertising man 
ager, Diem & Wing Paper Co. and 
D. C. Keller, president, The Dow Drug 
Company. 








Advertises Correct Time 
Service 


“Central, will you give me the cor 
rect time, please ?” * is a question seldom 
asked telephone operators nowadays. If 
the question is asked, it elicits the 
courteous reply that the company no 
longer gives the time. 

An Erie, Pa., realtor in his newspaper 
advertising writes the people of his city 
to telephone his office for the correct 
time which is received hourly from 
Washington. He evidently believes the 
contact with the an availing them 
selves of his offer and the service itself 
will lead to increased good-will and 
business for his organization. 





Indianapolis “Star” Promotes 


O. E. Moss 


Orville E. Moss, formerly auditor of 
the Indianapolis Star, has been made 
assistant manager and purchasing agen! 
of that newspaper. 
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BONUS MONTHS 
FOR FARMERS 


Farmers will get their bonus 
now. 


In the Middle West farmers 
receive 14 per cent of their an- 
nual income in August and 
11 per cent in September, or 
one-fourth of their total in- 
come in these two months. 


The farm women in the Central 
West will spend this bonus for 
the things they need and want 
and their only shopping guide 
is THE FARMER’S WIFE. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A National Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, “Semen 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Wosetern Representatives Eastern Ropresentatioes 
Standard nom Papers, inc. Wallace C. Richardson, ino. 
1109 Transportation Bldg. 95 Madison Avenue 
Chicago, Il. New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Where is your 


Distribution of McCall’s Magazine 


June — 1922 


in the Shaded Area 


BBE oc cei cetcncscseee 
Connecticut 





aryland 
Massachusetts ... 
Michigan ...... 
Minnesota ..... 









Ohi 

| 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota ... 


Virginia - 
West Virginia ne 
Wisconsin 7“ 


1,373,973 


in the White Area 


Otpbema 
rizona 








Louisiana 
Mississippl 
Montana 
EERIE cccccceece 
New Mexico .. 
No. Carolina . 
Oregon ....... 
So. Carolina 
Tennessee 
BED sccnsccccccece 
Washington 
Wyoming 


POD sancnceccascdcese 1,090 


Total 1,712,514 


MCCALL'S 


MAGAZINE 


July 20, 1922 
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market ? 


Within the shaded area is sold more than 
80% of all nationally advertised goods in 
America. 


More than 80% of the total circulation of 
McCall’s Magazine is within the shaded area. 


Four-fifths of your entire opportunity to sell goods is in the 
shaded area on this map. That is your market—where freight 
rates, population, distribution facilities, wealth ong capita, 
and purchasing habits all unite to move goods at the swiftest 
and most economical rate. These economic factors in the pro- 
motion of sales cannot be overlooked. 


You can go outside of this market if you wish—or if you 
must—and increase your sales, but your profits will not in- 
crease proportionately. In most cases they will not increase 
at all. You will strike a condition of diminishing returns— 
due to the economic factors of distribution. 

When you buy advertising space in McCall's Magazine, 
eighty per cent of your energy is applied in the shaded area, 
where freight rates are not prohibitive; where your salesmen 
travel continuously; where you have plenty of dealers; where 
the purchasing-population is thickest; where sales can be pro- 
moted most economically. 

The advertising coverage of McCall’s is intensified in the 
biggest market of America. 

If the 1,700,000 families who read McCall’s Magazine every 
month lived on a single street, this street would stretch from 
Boston to San Diego—3,000 miles—with a home every twenty- 
five feet on both sides of the street. This is McCall Street— 
the most famous thoroughfare in the world. 


McCall’s market is your market—study it; analyze it; grasp 
its yyy always that McCall’s readers spend 
over two billion dollars a year, 


THE MCCALL COMPANY 
232-250 West 37th Street New York City 


Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Toronto 


Shaded Area Includes 
80% of All Merchandise Sold in U.S.A. 
80% of All the Families in the Country. 
80% of the Circulation of McCall's 
gazine. 
83% of Total Amount of Net Income 
Reported for 1920. 
87% of the Value of Manufactured 
Products. 
89% of the Urban Population — Those 
Living in Places Over 2,500. 


MCCALL'S 


MAGAZINE 
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N June, 1922, the New Orleans States carried 
161,624 more lines of advertising than it 
carried in June, 1921. 


It was the only New Orleans newspaper to 
show a gain for this month. 


All divisions of space, local display, classified 
and foreign ran far ahead of last year’s figures. 


More local and more classified advertising were 
carried than any other June in the history of 
the paper. The aggregate volume of all divi- 
sions topped every June on record. 


Even more significant become these gains 

when it is known that they were made at 

increased local rates. The value to the adver- 

tiser is greater than the cost, however, because 

nfner the States is covering New Orleans more 
7 effectually and thoroughly today, at less cost per 

Adv. Director thousand of circulation, than at any time past. 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Every Afternoon and Sunday Morning 
ROBERT EWING, Publisher 


Established 1879 
S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY; World Bldg., New York 


2 JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Mallers Bidg., Chicago 
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Good-Will Helps Ice Company Seli 
By-Products 


Knickerbocker Ice Company’s Advertising Works in Unexpected Ways 


N= the least interesting thing 
about advertising is that it 
spreads broadcast the value of an 
dea. Very often what looks like 
1 local scheme has a broad appli- 
cation if adopted generally. 

Take the recent advertising of 
the Knickerbocker Ice Company, 
of New York, for example. The 
company makes its own wagons, 
does its own painting and makes 
its own harness. A large number 
of men are employed on this sort 
of work. It is natural for the 
shop to do its work of building, 
painting and repairing during the 
winter season, when all the 
wagons are not in use. In sum- 
mer, when the main business, sell- 
ing ice, is progressing at full 
speed, the repair shop has a dull 
season. It is according to tradi- 
tion in many an industry, when 
this happens, to lay off the men 
during the dull season and take 
them on again when and if things 
get busy. 

For three years Knickerbocker 
ice has been advertised in pre- 
ferred position in a list of news- 
papers. Over this period of time 
the continuity and interest of the 
advertising has established confi- 
dence in the company among a 
great list of ‘readers. And while 
ice is distinctly a seasonal propo- 
sition, the advertising does not 
stop in the winter months. The 
consumption of ice by house- 
keepers in winter has been in- 
creased by pointing out to house- 
keepers during the winter the 
necessity of keeping an even tem- 
perature in the ice box, and the 
disadvantages of trusting to. the 
ups and downs of the thermom- 
eter. Then, too, seeing the same 
type of advertising in the same 
space over a long period of time, 
has built up in the minds of a 
large number of readers a con- 
siderable amount of good-will. 
This good-will has been used by 
the company to sell Knickerbocker 
by-products, including the service 


113 


of its wagon shop. 

With the usual typographical 
set-up, the summer copy has said, 
“A good wagon shop at your 
service.” It was pointed out that 
summer is the dull season in the 
shop and that this is a fine thing 
for anybody who wanted a really 
good wagon body made, repairing 
or repainting done, or quality 


A Good Wagon Shop 
At Your Service 


The Knickerbocker Ice Com- 
pany makes its own wagons, 
does its own painting and makes 
its own harness. Naturally, 
only the best materials are 
used; only the best workman- 
ship employed. It’s the dull 
season in the Shops, and this is 
food for anybody who wants a 
really good wagon body made, 
repairing or repainting done or 
quality harness turned out at 
very reasonable prices. 

You're invited to call al the Shops, lth 
and_ Bond , or lo telephone Supt. 
Bradley—Nevins 2740. 


Knickerbocker 


ICE 


Company 


NOVEL ADVERTISING FOR AN ICE COMPANY 


harness turned out at reasonable 
prices. A _ sufficient number of 
inquiries for new building and re- 
pair jobs were received and 
enough of these were turned into 
actual orders to keep the shop 
busy with its full complement of 
men instead of having a disrupted 
organization and many men out 
of employment. 

Due to changes in the manufac- 
turing policy some time ago, the 
company found that it had more 
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than fifty ice boats which had 
ceased to be useful. Instead of 


junking these or selling them to 
second-hand dealers, a picture of 
one of the boats was run in the 
usual space under the heading, 
“Here’s a House-Boat for You.” 
The copy said, “Anchored where 


you will, swept by water’s cool 
breezes, gently rocked by perfect 
waves. Some place to sleep on a 


sweltering night after a dip from 
your porch, isn’t it? This boat 
is one of the fleet of fifty ice 
boats owned by the Knickerbocker 
Ice. Company.” A description of 
the boat followed. 

A few insertions of this adver- 
tisement in the usual preferred 
space sold the entire number of 
house-boats at a good price to 
people who would otherwise never 
have been considered customers 
for such a product. The same 
by-product of good-will for any- 
thing the company had to sell was 
used in keeping its wagon shop 
busy in the dull summer season 
instead of laying off the men. 

When advertising has, in addi- 
tion to selling the product, taken 
on an institutional flavor, the 
good-will resulting can often be 
used to sell by-products. It may 
be another product that will 
take the place of an off-season 
one—it may be the creation of 
outside work which the company’s 
repair department can do in its 
own off season. In any case every 
dollar spent in previous advertis- 
ing will help sell the new product, 
no matter what it may be. 
more manufacturers looked for 
by-products, which could be ad- 
vertised in periods of depression, 
they would take a practical step 
toward solving the serious ques- 


tion of the business cycle in their 


own industry. 

There is one manufacturer who 
has built a big reputation as an 
expert on these cycles. His plan 
is not academic. It is exceedingly 
practical and has resulted in mak- 
ing real profits, keeping his fac- 
tory 100 per cent employed and 
building a broader, firmer busi- 
ness during each of the two last 
periods of business depression. 
His plan consists in investing a 
definite amount during boom 
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periods in his laboratory and in 
his advertising reserve. 

The laboratory is to develop a 
new plan or a new product, to 
test this out quietly in a restricted 
locality. Then this is retained as 
an “ace in the hole” for the low 
curve. The advertising reserve 
built up in the good times is used 
to spread broadcast the value of 
the new idea in the bad season. 

The plan of the Knickerbocker 
Ice Company shows how obvious 
and near at hand such an idea 
may be if the business curve re- 
ceives intensive study. 





Publishers Invited to Visit 
Post Offices 


The Post Office Department, in a re- 
cent issue of “The Postal Bulletin,” its 
official publication, called attention to 
the carelessness with which the postal 
service must contend in handling 
second-class matter. It carried the fol- 
lowing suggestion: 

“In order to obtain closer co-operation 
from publishers in the preparation of 
their mailings, it is suggested that post- 
masters invite them to visit their post 
offices: whica <2 portunity offers, for the 
purpose .; iecrving the manner in 
which bf tter is handled. Publish- 
ers would thus see that many publica- 
tions are received without any addresses 
at all or with Se ee addresses, 
faint and _ indistinctl stenciled ad- 
dresses, mutilated eddress labels, ete. 
This would encourage co-operation on 
the part of publishers, first, by showing 
them that complaints from subscribers 
regarding their failure to receive copies 
are often due to these causes rather 
than to carelessness on the part of the 
Postal Service, and, second, by stimulat- 
ing the publishers to take more care in 
addressing their own mailings.” 





Albert J. Heppes Joins Chicago 
Agency 


Albert J. Heppes, recently in charge 
of the Chicago office of The Albee 
Corporation, ne eoverticing agency, 
has joined Harry C. Maley & Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. Mr. Heppes 
was formerly associated with Mr. Maley 
in the Chicago office of Fred M. Randall 





& Compa 

The Villiams Radio Battery Company, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of automo- 
bile and radio batteries, has placed its 
advertising account with the Harry C. 
Maley agency. 
“International Grocer’? Names 


St. Louis Representative 
International Grocer, Chicago, has ap- 
pointed Carl A. Schulenburg, St. Louis, 
its representative for St. Louis and 
adjacent territory. 
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Subject: Spasmodic Advertising. 


Gentlemen: 


It is not pleasant to stand by and watch how many ad- 
vertisers spend their money. They put in a little “squirt” 
of an advertisement and then sit back complacently and wait 
to see what will happen. Usually not much happens; so 
they insert another “squirt.” They look upon advertising 
as a gamble, so they buy it just as they would play the races 
or take a chance in any other kind of gambling. 


When the advertiser—or his agent—knows the class of 
people who will buy his product and knows how to pick the 
magazines or the newspapers read by that class and knows 
the arguments which will be interesting and will sell the 
article to that class, then the advertiser and his agent are 
ready to advertise—not on a gambling basis, but on a solid 
rock foundation of safe investment. 


The advertising agent has a big job in this procedure. 
It is his work to find out if the manufacturer really knows 
his potential market and if he is on the wrong track to steer 
him straight. It is up to the agent to pick the media which 
will be read by this market and to find the argument which 
will appeal and then put it in printed form. It is a big 
responsibility which the successful agent does not treat 
lightly. 


It is a splendid thing for all advertising interests that the 
“brass tack” period has arrived. It has cleared out all the 
driftwood. Only those systems, those plans and those men 
are allowed to remain who can prove their worth. Adver- 
tisers should spend their money in advertising just as they 
do in other departments. They should know the advertising 
business and should employ an agent who knows the adver- 
tising business. They should have faith in the power of 
advertising and when they get into it, stay in and play the 
game. Spasmodic advertising never was and never can be 
a success—the general principle is all wrong. 


This great wave or ground swell which is passing over 
the whole advertising world is forcing all of us into a more 
complete, more profitable and more substantial understanding 
of advertising as a whole. Advertisers are picking their 
agents with more care. Reckless appropriations are now 
things of the past, just as reckless spending everywhere has 
ceased, and we are glad. 


Yours very truly, 


Advertising Agency. 
eo W. 35, &, F. 


The next letter in this series will appear in PRINTERS’ INK issue of Aug. 3d. 











definite amount during boom 


Told by an Advertising Solicitor 


Crumbs of Wisdom Mixed with These Anecdotes 


T isn’t so easy, starting up a 

conversation with a sales man- 
ager or advertising manager 
you’ve never met, is it? The 
other day I was sitting in a recep- 
tion room waiting for my turn at 
the A. M. when he came out to 
speak to the man ahead of me. I 
listened in to see how this bird 
broke the ice. 

“Hello, there!” he said, jump- 
ing up. “You said to come back 
Thursday. And yesterday was 
Wednesday and here I am.” 

“That’s right,” agreed the A. M. 
“Tt’s Post and Printers’ INK day.” 

“By the way, did your P., I. 
come yet?” 

“No, durn it! I suppose our 
checker’s reading it.” 

“Let him! Here’s an extra copy 
you can have. I’ve got two!” 

That’s an opening I’m going to 
try out some time! 

* * * 

Funny thing how the old law 
of averages works out. After 
you’ve seen two or three hard- 
boiled eggs who won't listen to 
you, bang, you run right into a 
regular feller. Happens three or 
four times a week. 

* * * 

-Waiting outside a thin parti- 
tion the other day I heard an old- 
timer close a prospect for 26 
pages in color. He'd evidently 
been working on the case quite a 
while, because he eased right in 
and said, “Now we're all ready 
to go ahead on this. Here’s our 
layout and copy and here’s the 
thing that'll make ’em buy it and 
show ’em how to sell it after they 
get it. Suppose we start next 
week. That’s fine!” 

Of course it wasn’t quite so 
A-B-C as that. But that’s the 
general drift. And you know that 
representative didn’t use the word 
“advertising” or mention his pub- 
lication once! He talked like the 
advertiser’s assistant sales man- 
ager right through ! : 

x * 


You meet quite a lot of adver- 
tising salesmen around when 


adjacent territory. 



























you’re learning to sell.- From 
what I’ve seen of them, if I were 
a high-class tailor, I’d write all 
my advertising friends down as 
Class A Prospects. 


One of those hot days last 
week, I was waiting for a chance 
at an interview in an uptown 
office when one of these perfectly 
dressed salesman came in, sent in 
his card and sat down next to me. 

“You look hot, son,” he said, 
offering his smokes. 

“I am,” I told him. He looked 
so fresh and cool I couldn’t help 
asking him how he did it. 

“No trick at all,” he assured 
me. “Picked up a fresh collar on 
the corner, and stopped in the 
Grand Central to put it on. Got 
some cold water on my face at 
the same time.” 

I tried it myself as soon as I 
could, and it certainly did pep 
me up. 

* * * 

All these other salesmen seem 
to have known their prospects for 
years. The other night I asked 
our star salesman if he’d ever 
made a sale on the first call. 

“Once,” he said. “But the gent’s 
credit was nix and we had to 
cancel him after the first in- 
sertion.” 

“Takes a lot of time to get to 
know ’em, doesn’t it?” 

“Sure,” he says. “Just like it 
takes a lot of time to save up 
$10,000. But it’s a darn good thing 
to do.” 

oe 

This is a queer game, some 
ways. Yesterday I called on six 
different prospects in nice offices 
and got a half dozen very polite 
turn-downs. Next man on my 
list was in the loft district and I 
had to ride up to see him on an 
old freight elevator that threat- 
ened to give up the struggle any 
second. 

I found my man and put up the 
best talk I had. He looked at the 
paper, found fault with the edi- 
torials, said the stock was bum 
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Across the street, 
or across the coun- 
try, it’s all thesame 
to Bundscho. He 
can get your ideas 
by mail, and you 
can get his. Write 
and see. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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“The Race is to the Swift” 


—declared some wiseacre, and then a dis- 
agreeable person remarked “Haste Makes - 
Waste.” In turning out Peerless Mats we 
are as swift as it is possible to be without 
making waste, so if you want the best mats 
in the shortest time just call 
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nd the printing awful. He was 
uch a grouch there didn’t seem 
o be any use bothering about 
iim, so I just let him talk. 

After a while I remembered a 
ouple of things I hadn’t told 
im, so I interrupted him and 
id ’em. And just as I was get- 
ing ready to leave he asked for a 
rate card and gave me a con- 
ract. When I went out he was 
elling his secretary we were a 
bunch of robbers because our 
ates were impossible! 


What Have New England 
Farmers to Advertise? 


Co-operative advertising would bring 
a fortune to New England growers o' 
blueberries and would solve the prob- 
lems of New England raisers of apples, 
Major P, F. O'Keefe of the P. F. 
O'Keefe Advertising Agency, Boston, 
Mass., declared recently in an address 
on advertising before the annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
Nurserymen at Detroit, Mich. 
The New England farmer has 
neglected to profit by the example of 
Southern and Western growers in or- 
ganizing co-operatively and making 
known, through co-operative advertising, 
the merits of the products raised. He 
cited the raisin and walnut growers as 
examples. . 
“As a result of that policy,” he 
said in reference to the backward 
marketing methods of New England 
growers, “apples of unsurpassed flavor 
will rot on the ground in New England 
farms this fall, while Boston pues pay 
high prices for Western apples. 
“Western fruit owers express 
amazement that New Englanders make 
no attempt to develop the blueberry, 
which could be made to grow three 
times its present size. There would be 
a fortune in the proper cultivation and 
marketing of the blueberry, acres of 
which grow wild in all sections of New 
England.” 


V. H. McClure Makes 
Pittsburgh Change 


The Sutton Press, Pittsburgh, has 
apopinted Vinton H. McClure as vice- 
president, 

Mr. McClure was previously adver- 
tising manager of the National Metal 
Molding Company, also of Pittsburgh. 
As announc in last week’s issue of 
Printers’ Inx, Mr. McCiure has been 
succeeded by Grant Davis. 







































The board of directors of the Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia. has elected 
\. King Aitkin, of the Aitkin-Kynett 
\dvertising Agency, a director to fill 
the unexpired term of Lee E. Hood, 
vho was elected first vice-president at 
he May election. 
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Michigan Grape Growers Unite 
in Advertising Campaign 
NortH AMERICAN Fruit ExcHANGE 

New York, July 11, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


In your editorial of June 29 you quote 
the very pertinent expressions of uis 
Wiley, business manager of the New 
York Times, regarding the desirability 


of farmers’ associations advertising 
their products. i 
I fully agree with you. To use your 


own language, “Mr, Wiley is right.” 
He generally is. 

You will be interested to know that 
Mr. Wiley’s ideas are taking hold of 
the farmers increasingly, the most re- 
cent illustration being that of the co- 
operative grape growers of the State 
of Michigan, who have united in a 
campaign to advertise Michigan grapes 
under the brand “Michico.” This cam- 
paign will be conducted chiefly in .the 
newspapers in the territory where 
Michigan grapes are most largely dis- 
tributed, and will be supported to a 
moderate extent by a billboard cam- 


paign. 

The Michigan grape growers are very 
enthusiastic about their advertising, 
which will begin to appear about the 
first of September and will run through 
the short grape season of something 
like six weeks. It will be financed by 
an assessment on each ton of grapes 
shipped through the North American 
Fruit Exchange, which is the distributor 
for over 75 per cent of the Michigan 


grape crop. 
ne very pronounced effect which 
the advertising campaign is having on 
the growers is that of leading them 
to more carefully standardize their 
pack, so as to establish and preserve 
the value of their brand. They will use 
two labels, one ““Michico Table Grapes,” 
which will be a large label on the two 
and four quart ets, and another 
“Michico Vineyard Run Grapes,” which 
will be a small sticker on the slats of 
the twelve quart baskets. two and 
four quart baskets will be specially 
packed and guaranteed as to quality, 
and the trade will be able to distinguish 
between the quality product and the 
general crop or vineyard run, 

The leading associations in Michigan 
which are backing this campaign are the 
Southern Michigan Fruit Association, 
the St. Joseph, Michigan, Fruit Asso- 
ciation, and the Paw Paw Co-operative 
Association, with several other smaller 
associations uniting with them. This 
will be the largest advertising campaign 
of any farmers’ association east of 
the Pacific Coast, with the exception of 
the Dairyman’s League. 

Grorce A. CULLEN, 
Vice-President. 





G. L. Neefus in New Work 





G. L. Neefus, for nine years with 
the L bile Company and more re- 
cently western Massachusetts manager 


for Ditto, Inc., of Chicago, has joined 
the sales organization ah Leonard 
Motor Company, Springfield, Mass. 
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How Manufacturers Are Checking 
the Returned-Goods Practice 


An Ever-Present Problem That Advertisers Must Devise Ways to Meet 


By a New York Sales Manager 


pain to the last few years re- 
turned goods were at worst a 
problem to the average American 
manufacturer. They were ac- 
cepted as a fact rather than 
classed as an evil, even in such 
extreme cases as were then found 
in the shoe and collar industries. 

But for many causes, some of 
which we shall examine in this 
article, returned goods have in- 
creased all out of proportion to 
the manufacturer’s ability to ab- 
sorb the resulting losses in mis- 
cellaneous costs of doing business. 

Indeed, there was more than 
humor in the comment of a Michi- 
gan sales manager when he told a 
friend, “Our dealers are shooting 
goods back at us so fast that I 
have become an assistant purchas- 
ing agent rather than a sales man- 
ager.” 

You will find no denial that 
this returned-goods problem is 
a real one with us. It became 
so acute last year that I sought 
to analyze it, not only in the field 
in person and through the usual 
channels of friendly competitors 
and allied businesses, but, also, I 
appeared before various trade or- 
ganizations and sought constantly, 
in person and by letter, to curb 
this growing menace. 

In my investigations among re- 
tailers many reasons were given 
me for the return of merchandise. 
These varied from, “If you’d stop 
making such rotten junk and your- 
self return to making goods I can 
sell, you wouldn’t need to bother,” 
to the retailer in Leavenworth who 
took me to his records and proved 
to me that in the first four months 
of 1920 he had paid thirty per cent 
of his bills with the merchandise 
of the very manufacturers whose 
invoices were maturing. 

There can be no doubt that there 
is a world of truth in both of these 
explanations, but neither or both 
even begin to scratch the surface 
of the problem. 


It is really entirely safe an 
sane, and sound and advisable fo: 
each manufacturer first to searc! 
himself for shortcomings. In :; 
recent case this showed a Missour 
manufacturer of specialties tha: 
no small part of his returne 
goods came from errors within hi 
establishment. Inasmuch as h 
had held a house-cleaning in 1919 
this amazed him. There was n 
question that the goods which h: 
was making in early 1921 wer: 
standard merchandise and would 
stand rigid test. But he had pre- 
viously failed to consider what a 
thought would have told him— 
that he was carrying in his ware- 
houses stock made under war con- 
ditions and with far more than 
usual wartime disregard for all 
but volume production. It cost 
him the overhauling of thousands 
of cases, and the inspection of tens 
of thousands of units, to bring his 
stock up to standard, even though 
the rejections amounted to less 
than five per cent of the total 
items and the refreshing and re- 
pairing affected less than ten per 
cent in addition. 

Too many manufacturers made 
economies during the war and 
failed thereafter to weigh the re- 
sult of these economies in a buy- 
er’s market. Manufacturer after 
manufacturer, under the stress of 
necessity and guided by the de- 
mand rather than the future, re- 
duced the attractiveness of lines 
to a point where, in the minds of 
both buyer and consumer, they 
ceased to represent fair value. 

Merely because from a cubica! 
or weight standpoint these lines 
are fairly priced today is no rea 
son why the lines should not look 
their good value at the prices 
asked. It is. short-sighted mer 
chandising which permits. an ar- 
ticle to look less than its rea! 
worth. 

A commonly underestimate: 

reason for the return of mer- 
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chandise is Mr. Salesman. Re- 
tailer after retailer, with faint 
hope in his breast, has raised 
with salesmen the possibility of re- 
turning goods from those unsal- 
able from age or neglect, or slow- 
moving items. It was just as easy 
for the salesman in 1921 to lend a 
willing ear to the removal of any 
obstacle in his road to a sale as it 
was for him to accept absurdly 
large orders in 1920 without 
thinking of the possibility of their 
moving from the dealers’ shelves. 
Merely because the salesman’s 
order does not show that goods 
were to be returned and that he 
agreed to their return, in no way 
indicates the real situation. The 
salesman may have evaded the is- 
sue in various ways. He may have 
told the dealer to “check up and 
see what he had that he couldn't 
sell, and send it in.” Or he may 
have uttered some generality about 
“standing behind our goods,” 
which the dealer willingly inter- 
preted as authority. Nor is it al- 
ways any one manufacturer’s Mr. 
Salesman who is responsible for 
the damage. It may not even be a 
competitor’s salesman; it may be 
any salesman who, while seeking 
an order along the usual lines, 
suggested the return of unsal- 
able. or slow-moving goods in his 
line in such a way as to impress 
the retailer or jobber with the un- 
limited possibilities of such re- 
turns in their lines. 

And behind the salesman is the 
sales manager, who seldom feels 
it incumbent upon him to be in ad- 
vance of the real needs of the 
situation when it comes to re- 
turned goods. The sales manager 
all. too often has been content to 
single out for individual action the 
most atrocious cases, without 
drawing up any policy or defence 
and without leading his sales force 
into proper channels of thought 
and action. 

Many retailers found the return 
of goods suggested to them when 
they became cramped and really 
had no space for goods piling in 
as a result of their over-estimating 
their sales. In talking with a re- 
tailer in Nashville this point was 
driven home to me most forcibly. 
This customer had been decent 
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enough not to return goods with- 
out authority, but had written tc 
us giving a line on the good 
which he wished to return. He 
made it quite clear that his prefer 
ence for our products made hir-. 
feel that we should permit thi: 
return of goods, all of which wer: 
salable. And between the line 
I read that if we refused his re 
quest, which he considered mo:: 
reasonable, he would lose at least 
preferential for our products. So 
I made an excuse to visit Nash- 
ville. Then he told me his side of 
the story. 

In 1917 his business had in- 
creased so that he moved from 
modest quarters on a side strect 
to an excellent location which 
promised sufficient space to handie 
the increase of his business for as 
far ahead as he could see. As a 
result of the change and of favor- 
able conditions he trebled his 
business almost immediately. In 
1920 his business was six times the 
amount of his sales in 1917. While 
a bit cramped, he found that his 
turn-over was so rapid in many 
cases that goods received in the 
morning were distributed to wait- 
ing customers the same day. Many 
deliveries in full case lots he 
hauled straight from the freight 
yards to his customers’ establish- 
ments. 

But in October, 1920, he found 
a new condition to obtain. His 
customers insisted upon his carry- 
ing just as great a variety as ever, 
but at the same time refused to 
anticipate their requirements. 
“You would hardly believe it when 
I tell you that one of my biggest 
customers who used to buy a 
dozen cases (dozens) of your 
preparation at a time, never 
bought a full case in 1921,” he said. 
“He actually used almost the same 
quantity. But he bought as he 
used. 

“His purchasing agent told me 
that he had rather pay the addi- 
tional seven and a half per cent 
for broken cases, than buy even a 
dozen tins at a time. He was 
doing the same thing not only with 
your line. and other lines that he 
bought from me, but he showed 
me his purchase orders on other 
lines, which proved that he was 
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1. During this period THE EVENING HERALD 
carried the largest volume of total advertising of 
any Los Angeles daily newspaper—and led all 
daily newspapers West of Chicago. 
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not singling me out. 

“Take the item of oelihing 

gloves. We had a dozen custom- 
ers who always bought these in 
original packages containing two 
dozen. I don’t remember but two 
scles in unbroken lots during 1921, 
and both of these were parcel post 
orders from a friend in another 
city.” 
It is perfectly fair at this stage 
to ask what I did in this case. 
I prevailed upon the retailer to 
keep our merchandise as his con- 
tribution toward the return to 
normal of conditions in our in- 
dustry. I went over his stock 
with him and credited him in full 
merchandise which was unsalable 
because of concealed damage, and 
other items which had been, either 
in transit or in his hands, handled 
in such a way as to make it un- 
saleable. The total credit was less 
than ten per cent of the amount of 
goods he originally wished to re- 
turn. But he kept all of the goods 
which he wished to return on the 
understanding that I would per- 
sonally use every effort to correct 
the returned-goods evil as far as 
I could, and that I would have our 
salesman when next in Nashville 
help him to convince the purchas- 
ing agent and others that the time 
had come for them to return to 
economical buying rather than 
costly hand-to-mouth purchases. | 

Semi-perishable articles inevi- 
tably prove a cause for the re- 
turned goods evil. To be sure, 
this condition has been iegislated 
out of existence by certain manu- 
facturers who have been forced 
to set a definite date after which 
their protection of the retailer 
automatically ceases. This is not, 
however, a perfect solution—just 
as any legislation seldom proves 
to be an ideal remedy. Many 
dealers in semi-perishables make 
it a point to inspect their stock 
and to return, just prior to the 
expiration of the guarantee, all 
articles which are in excess of the 
quantity which they estimate they 
will sell before the guarantee ex- 
pires, 

One manufacturer paid a very 
high penalty for ignoring this 
possibility. His line, while one 
which any intelligent ‘retailer must 
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recognize as of the semi-perishable 
group, had never been made a 
matter of manufacturers’ legisla- 
tion as to guarantee. Because the 
items would last, in ordinary 
climates, from one to two years 
in salable condition, there was 
little reason for dealers to feel 
called upon to return goods for 
credit. When the real era of 
returned-goods arrived the manu- 
facturer found that from a mod- 
est $5,000 to $6,000 yearly in re- 
turned goods, the total went over 
the $50,000 mark. He resolved 
never to be caught again, and, 
without thinking of the immediate 
consequence, issued a notice that 
hereafter his goods were guaran- 
teed only for a year from ship- 
ment, and that thereafter no 
credit would be allowed in any 
case. To his horror his proclama- 
tion resulted in an avalanche of 
returned goods. The first thing 
that New York jobbers and re- 
tailers did when they received the 
notice was to go over their stock 
and determine its age, as shown 
by the dating stamp on the boxes. 
Then they shipped back in a 
hurry all stock which was in ex- 
cess of a few weeks’ needs, plan- 
ning cold-bloodedly to reorder 
fresh stock within a few weeks 
after returning the old. The 
manufacturer was forced to turn 
quickly and ship to customers 
really entitled to freshly-put-up 
items, stock which was from: two 
to eleven months old. This re- 
sulted in complaints, claims and 


misunderstandings, the end of 
which is not 
The end of the returned-goods 


evil will not come within view 
until manufacturer, jobber and 
retailer all know clearly their re- 
spective responsibilities, and ac- 
cept these responsibilities as part 
of their merchandising problem. 
Until the manufacturer makes 
clear, not only his policy in con- 
nection with the goods he issues, 
but also explains to the satisfac- 
tion of both jobber and retailer, 
the reasons behind the policy, it 
is inevitable that either returned 
goods or lost customers must re- 
sult. There can be no doubt that 
the vast majority of manufactur- 
ers, jobbers and retailers are 
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entirely willing to do the right 
thing. This means that they do 
not seek unfair advantages. This 
means that they are willing to as- 
sume__ responsibilities, provided 
they feel that it is fair for them 
to accept responsibilities. 

One Wisconsin manufacturer 
who suffered perhaps as heavily 
in proportion to gross sales as any 
maker in the Middle West made 
a careful analysis of the reasons 
which were behind the returns of 
his merchandise. He decided that 
the fault was largely his, in that, 
both directly and indirectly, he 
had failed to acquaint his custom- 
ers with his own beliefs and with 
the basic facts behind his beliefs. 
As a result of the analysis he 
called his twelve salesmen in to 
headquarters. He did not mini- 
mize the importance of the issue 
by permitting the conference to 
deal with any topic other than re- 
turned goods. As a result, the 
men thought and talked nothing 
but returned goods during the two 
days at headquarters. They sold 
themselves upon the importance 
of selling the dealers the exact 
situation and the remedy. Even 
though this meant, in some cases, 
smaller orders, and in all cases 
meant a closer supervision of the 
dealer’s stock by the salesman, 
there was no hesitancy in accept- 
ing both the shrinkage and the re- 
sponsibility. 

The salesmen went out with the 
spirit of crusaders, thoroughly 
convinced that their cause was 
right and believing without reser- 
vation that they could convince 
each one of their customers with 
the fairness of their proposal. 

The basic scheme was to prove 
to both jobber and retailer, first 
of all, that their product would 
keep as well as any competitive 
product. The second step was to 
show each customer the limit be- 
yond which stock, while salable, 
was not fairly returnable, since 
it could not be reissued with 
fairness to customers who right- 
fully expected fresh stock on 
every order. The third step was 
to appoint the approximate date 
after which the merchandise be- 
came unsalable and a menace to 
the reputation of both the seller 
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and the retaiier or consumer, 
the case might be. 

The salesman pledged himse f 
to each dealer to exercise every 
effort to prevent the dealer fro:n 
over-stocking, and to help hia 
move the goods from his shelv:s 
in case the normal movement of 
stock was for any reason inte 
rupted. The dealer was asked not 
to return goods without permi-- 
sion. He was asked, further, ‘o 
keep watch of his stock and to 
notify headquarters by mail when 
it ceased to move at a normal rat’. 
Numerous ways were suggested to 
the dealer to increase his turn-over 
by adding sales effort within his 
own store. Jobbers were coached 
especially to direct the attention 
of their salesmen to this particular 
line the moment their stock prove: 
by the charts furnished by tlic 
manufacturer, to show retarded 
sales volume. Special attention 
was given to providing retailers 
with mailing cards to aid them to 
move stock, while the jobbers were 
provided with “push cards” with 
which to remind their salesmen of 
the need of extra effort. 

An Ohio manufacturer found 
that one of the greatest reasons 
for the return of unsalable mer- 
chandise by dealers came through 
careless stock-carrying. The laws 
of inertia and human nature, he 
found, made it all but inevitable 
that many dealers would constant- 
ly sell goods just received, before 
disposing of the remainder of 
earlier shipments. Inevitably this 
led to selling new stock before old. 
As a direct consequence it led to 
goods perishing and to their re- 
turn. The treatment in this case 
was both novel and effective. The 
seed for the correction of this 
evil was sown by the salesmen 
who made it a point to go out of 
their way to become acquainted 
with stock clerks and warehous: 
men, as well as the buyer, and the 
dealers’ and jobbers’ salesmen 
Each _ salesman reported the 
method of stock-carrying with 
each of his customers, on a blank 
prepared for the purpose. Thic 
sales department at headquarte’s 
analyzed the results, and found 
that they had under-estimat«d 
rather than over-estimated tic 
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Direct Advertising 
Appeal Based on 
Readers’ Interests 


The Grand Rapids 
FURNITURE RECORD 


A. B.C.—A. B. P. 
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Business Paper’s editorial 
A pages may be considered a 
multi- page advertisement 
urging the readers to better methods, 
tu higher quality, greater profits anda 
thorough knowledge of their in- 
dustries. The advertising section 
is really a multi-page coupon, each page being 
signed by an advertiser who shows how his 
particular product will solve the problems whose 
general solutions are suggested in the editorial 
pages. 
The Grand Rapids Furniture Record reflects 
the interests and desires of a great market. The 
fact that it has the largest net paid A. B. C. 
circulation of any paper serving this field indicates 
just how successfully it serves its readers. 





Study a copy of The Record. Note how easily 
you may base your advertising copy appeal upon 
the readers’ interests. 

Are you quite certain that you are not overlooking 
a profitable outlet for your products? Our Service 
Department will help in a survey. Just tell us 
what you have. 

An A. B. C. and A. B. P. Medium 


The Grand Rapids Furniture Record 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


ictor B. Baer Co., 


1265 Broadway, Edward R. Ford Co., Sam Leavick, 
Room 804, 53 W. Jackson Bivd., 924 Union Trust Bidg., 
New York City Chicago, Il. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Advertise Children’s Furniture 





ELL the mother about your furniture for 

kiddies when she is most in the mood to 
hear your sales message. When she is read- 
ing “Child Life” poems and stories to her 
little ones, the mother’s mind is fuil of her 
children’s welfare. Then she will give heed 
to any product which can make their lives 
happier and more comfortable. 


Each month “Child Life” is welcomed in 
more than 60,000 better class American 
homes. Here is a rich quality market for 
cribs, coops, children’s chairs, basinettes and 
nursery furniture. These homes appreciate 
the best and have the financial ability to buy 
the best. “Child Life” is an unusually good 
medium for advertising all sorts of furniture 


for children. 


Write today for rates, more de- 
tailed information and a copy of 
“Child Life” to look over. 


Published by 
Ranp ME¢Natty & ComMPANY 


536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


Largest Publishers of 
Books for Children 








Mothers who select read 


“CHHIILID LIFE to their children 
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nportance of educating dealers 
o the necessity of selling old 

oods before new. 

So a prize contest was devised. 

‘wenty money prizes, ranging 
rom five dollars to one hundred 
ollars, were offered for the best 
uggestions which would lead to 
elling old stock first. By mail 
ind through the sales force book- 
ets were distributed which ex- 
lained the problem from the 
tandpoint of both the manufac- 
urer and his customers. Twenty 
suggestions were made _ which 
showed clearly various ways to 
minimize the evil. It was not ex- 
rected that new and striking solu- 
tions of universal application 
would result from this contest. 

The contest accomplished its 
purpose, however, because it led 
io the focusing of attention upon 
the evil as an evil, and because the 
booklet showed many ways the 
adoption of any one or more of 
which would greatly reduce the 
frequency of this type of careless- 
ness. 

The answers submitted varied 
from elaborate and expensive bins 
with flaring notices, to stock 
shelves so constructed that all in- 
coming merchandise was placed at 
the back, thus forcing the older 
merchandise to the end from which 
all merchandise for the shelves or 
for shipment would then be taken. 

One result of the contest was 
the logical publicity which it at- 
tracted and the questions which 
were asked of the manufacturers’ 
salesmen by from one to a dozen 
in each store visited. A second 
favorable by-product was the pub- 
licity the novel contest was given 
in the columns of the trade jour- 
nals. 

One manufacturer, not content 
with enlisting the support of the 
trade organization which included 
both manufacturers and retailers, 
went several steps further. He 
knew that he suffered, while se- 
verely, somewhat less than certain 
allied but non-competitive manu- 
facturers who served the same 
type of trade. He enlisted their 
co-operation and issued a booklet 
which very carefully omitted the 
names of all manufacturers, but 
which discussed from a practical 
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and economical standpoint the rea- 
sons which led to the return of 
goods and the inevitable conse- 
quence. This book was sent by the 
publisher direct to the customers 
of these four manufacturers. Many 
dealers made it a point to inter- 
rogate salesmen, and were sur- 
prised to find that the evil had as- 
sumed such gigantic proportions. 
Needless to add, wherever the 
dealer himself brought up the 
question of returned goods it gave 
the salesman an exceptional op- 
portunity to discuss the matter 
without gloves and in a seemingly 
impersonal way. 

There will never be a perfect 
solution of the problem. Many 
retailers honestly believe that they 
are doing the manufacturer a 
favor when they return salable 
merchandise. They believe it be- 
cause they take with themselves 
the ground that if they did not 
return the merchandise for credit 
they could not meet their obliga- 
tions to the manvfacturer prompt- 
ly at maturity. They fail utterly 
to consider an order as a contract, 
and to consider themselves bound 
as a result of such a contract. 
Other retailers honestly believe 
that, regardless of the nature of 
the merchandise, the manufac- 
turer should be responsible for it 
indefinitely, and no amount of edu- 
cational methods will change their 
inherent belief. Still other dealers 
do not bother to buy wisely, be- 
cause they plan to correct any er- 
rors of judgment in buying by the 
return of merchandise which 
proves to be an overstock. 

The returned-goods evil cannot 
be legislated out of existence. The 
manufacturer who puts on the 
screws to the utmost im the en- 
forcement of a policy of legisla- 
tion eliminates himself as a most 
desirable source of supply, which 
is in no way a solution to his prob- 
lem. 

But every manufacturer owes it 
to himself, to brother manufac- 
turers and to the customers of 
both, to work toward a sane and 
fair acceptance of responsibility 
which will include acceptance of 
responsibility by the salesman, by 
the jobber and by the retailer, as 
well as by the manufacturer. 











Sending Catalogues and Circular 
Letters to Argentina 


Hints to American Exporters Who Advertise in River Plate Region 


By George S. Brady 


U. S. Trale Commissioner at Buenos Aires 


HOUSANDS of dollars of 

American money are wasted 
every year in postage and useless 
or misplaced literature by manu- 
facturers who have apparently not 
given proper consideration to the 
initial steps necessary in placing 
their goods before the merchants 
of the River Plate countries. How 
much business can be gained by 
correspondence is a _ debatable 
question, although it is generally 
conceded that no amount of cor- 
respondence can ever replace the 
personal representative. The fact 
remains, however, that business 
has often been opened, and large 
orders placed, by letters alone. 
For those American firms, there- 
fore, that cannot afford to go fur- 
ther than the correspondence stage 
at this time it seems advisable to 
consolidate the experience gained 
by other companies and avoid the 
mistakes which are now daily be- 
ing repeated by American manu- 
facturers in sending correspon- 
dence to these countries. 

The dispatch of circular letters 
deserves more consideration than 
would be necessary in circulariz- 
ing the domestic trade. The ordi- 
nary run of unsigned circular let- 
ters will probably not get farther 
than the office boy in the average 
Argentine business house, If it is 
the manufacturer’s idea to seek a 
representation, it is certainly 
worth his while to write indi- 
vidual letters to each prospect. 
Circular letters describing prod- 
ucts or opportunities should have 
the name and salutation typed in 
at the head, and should by all 
means be signed. The actual sign- 
ing might be done by a clerk, but 
a signature is a necessity in order 
to get attention. Argentine busi- 
ness men frequently speak of this 
point, as even some of our largest 
companies send out letters with 
the typed name of the firm, but 
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otherwise unsigned. 

In general it may be said to be 
unwise and a waste of money to 
send large and expensive cata- 
logues unsolicited to firms in these 
countries. A simple but attractive 
folder as a first brochure will 
more likely be read. The method 
employed by some of the large 
electrical manufacturers of having 
loose-leaf catalogues composed of 
individual folders describing each 
product could well be adopted by 
other American firms for their ex- 
port catalogues. 

When the circular is addressed 
to a wholesaler or large importer 
it would usually be advisable to 
show prices and discounts. The 
Argentine merchant is not in a 
position to make a judgment with- 
out an idea of the price, and it 
should be remembered that he is 
continually receiving offers from 
European manufacturers as_ well 
as from other firms in the United 
States. Rather than wait the 
length of time necessary for an 
inquiry as to the price of the 
American goods he will often 
place his order with the European 
house. Quotations may be given 
in dollars, as every Argentine mer- 
chant is familiar with the Ameri- 
can currency, but in giving meas- 
urements the metric units should 
be used. The Latin-American, 
who is accustomed to figuring in 
decimals, becomes exasperated 
when he has to use the feet, 
pounds and bushels of English 
measurements, Never quote prices 
f. o. b. factory. Prices should be 
f. o. b. a convenient port or, bette: 
still, c. i. f. Buenos Aires. Out 
going freight rates from Ameri 
can ports are not quoted in Argen 
tina, and it is so easy for th 
American manufacturer to get 
them from the steamship lines o1 
from the Shipping Board that hi 
trouble will be more than repai 
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Backing Advertisers 
“To the Last Ditch” 


From a letter written by Hart Schaffner & Marx 
to W. W. Bettman, a Legionnaire who is a clothing 
dealer in Olympia, Wash. 









‘Wao Vought o Bart benatt ae 
Jou es & Girect result or ‘war avertising ~—N 
ay. 


im the American Legion Week: 








This advertis Seems to 
have made us @ great many new friends. Ase 
matter of fact, we were very much suprised 
ourselves st the splendid results we got from 
it. It shows that the dmerican Legion is a 
loyal bunch and that they ere ready to back. 
their advertisers to the lest ditch. 












We want to thank you for cell- 


MUST IOC CO CP oe errereee 


POO 









This is an example of the type of loyalty noticed 
by all advertisers who use our columns. The proof 
is the increase shown in our advertising—43% 
increase in advertising in 192] over 1920, and 
more than 50% increase for the first six months 
of 1922 over corresponding months in 1921.. 


Che 
LEGI 


Official Publication of 





Any 


Y 


The American Legion 
And of The American Legion Auxiliary 
627 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK 
H. D. CUSHING 
General Manager and Advertising Director 


Gorpon Hoos, H. R. Denton, 
stern Advertising Manager : Western Advertising Manager 
203 Conway Bidg., Chicago 
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OMESTIC ENGINEER- 
ING is recognized as the 
most influential business 
journal published for the 
plumbing and_ heating 
trade. It is not the only 
publication that reaches the 
industry, but it is the only one 
that is read by the better class 
contractors. 


If you have a product that is 
used or sold by the plumbing 
and heating trade, your mar- 
keting problem is a simple 
one. 

Domestic Engineering can 
take your message every week 
to the livest and most pros- 
perous plumbing and heating 
contractors in the United 
States. 


Ask for interesting booklet, 
“The Livest in the Field.” 



































e Plumbing and Heating Wee 
1900 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Audit Bureau of Circulations Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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by the added satisfaction to the 
Latin-American merchant. 

Correspondence and catalogues 
for the River Plate countries 
should be in Spanish unless the 
manufacturer has previous knowl- 
edge that the firm addressed de- 
sires to correspond in English. If 
it is not practical at the time to 
have a translation made by a per- 
son familiar with Argentine Span- 
ish, care should be taken to have 
the work revised by a Spaniard. 
The Argentines are accustomed to 
Castillian Spanish, but object 
strongly to American catalogues 
edited by Mexicans or Cubans. 
Again, the translator should be 
given the opportunity to become 
somewhat familiar with the firm’s 
product, and should then be al- 
lowed to break away from a literal 
translation. Circulars filled with 
unfamiliar Yankee idioms and 
technical trade words are not ap- 
pealing to the average Spanish- 
speaking merchant. 

There is a false idea somewhat 
widespread among American man- 
ufacturers about the use of French 
in these countries. It is true that 
French is a kind of second lan- 
guage among the upper-class so- 
ciety, but in the business of 
Buenos Aires it is of minor im- 
portance as compared with Eng- 
lish, and it would be preferable to 
send correspondence in the latter 
language than in French. 

Printing costs are high in Ar- 
gentina, and for that reason many 
American firms desiring to send 
out catalogues in quantity have 
sent them to Buenos Aires by 
freight, where they are mailed out 
by the firm’s local representative. 
Catalogues entering in this way 
pay an import duty of 40 per cent 
besides various surcharges which 
bring up the total final cost. In 
case only a small number of cata- 
logues are to be sent, the best re- 
sults will be obtained by placing 
them in the hands of an express 
company and arranging with the 
company to pay all duties. Al- 
though catalogues may now be 
sent to Argentina at domestic 
rates, arrangements must be made 
with the recipient to pay the duties, 
which payment is always more or 
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less disagreeable to the latter. 
Catalogues should never be sent 
to Argentina by parcel post, unless 
the recipient especially requests 
that they be sent this way.. Cata- 
logues sent by parcel post must 
pay a multiple of duties, charges, 
etc., until the total tax may amount 
to $2.50 per catalogue and more- 
The Argentine Customs Law places 
an arbitrary value on catalogues of 
30 gold centavos per kilo ($0.04715 
U. S. currency per pound), and 
the duty amounts to 40 per cent of 
the valuation. The import duty 
on catalogues in Uruguay is 80 
gold centesimos per kilo ($0.03752 
U. S. currency per pound). 

If reasonable attention has been 
given to the preparation of the cir- 
cular letter and catalogue the man- 
ufacturer can rest assured that 
they will get the consideration of 
the proper member of the firm, 
and now that there are regular 
sailings of fast steamers between 
New York and the River Pilate, 
the chances are better than ever 
a of opening negotiations by 
mail, 


Letters Bound to Reach Right 
Department 
Economy Fuse anp Manuracturinc Co. 
Curcaco, July 7, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Here is something that ties-in with 
the Curtis Service Bureau’s idea of 
referring to a particular letter in some 
manner that allows avoiding such refer- 
ence in the body of the letter. (See page 
157, Printers’ Inx, March 30, 1922.) 

Yesterday I received a letter from 
the Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, and pasted at the bottom 
right-hand page was a sticker 14 inches 
square. It was perforated at 3-inch 
from the top, entirely gummed on the 
the back but fastened to the letter 
above the perforation only. Below the 
perforation it reads: 

“Please tear off at perforated line and 
attach to your reply. 

“This letter is in reply to your letter 
of (date here), and is for the attention 
of W. K. D. Adv. “aed 





Have you seen it? 
C. Grrsert Morton. 


Joins Rolup Screen Co. 


A. F. Nagle, who has been with 
The Modern Hospital as Eastern 
manager for the past four years, has 
resigned to become associated with the 
Rolup Screen Co., New York, manufac- 
turer of Rolup Window Screens, 
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How “Whistle” Fortifies Dealers 
with Advertising 





Merchandising and Advertising Methods Enable Company to Consolidate 
Territories Won and Advance to New Ground 


By E. M. Wickes 


N 1916 Vess Jones thought of 
an idea for a new soft drink. 
The fact that the public was be- 
ginning to consider Prohibition 
seriously, however, had nothing 


but not Vess Jones. He had too 
much faith in his idea and him- 
self, and instead of worrying 
about the adverse comments he 
promptly forgot them and rented 


to do with it. The idea had come an old shack on North Main 
to Jones as the result of his hav- Street, St. Louis, where, with his H 
ing worked for five years in a_ savings of $5,000, he began to fc 
syrup plant out West. Before manufacture his syrup. ti 
going into the syrup business he He cherished another idea; one 
had been in business for him- he hadn’t imparted to the chemists, 
self in the clothing specialty line which in all likelihood would have 
and had built up a profitable been condemned by practically 
trade, but he finally went broke as everybody but an advertising en- al 
the result of a prolonged garment thusiast. He was planning to tr 
strike. spend $4,500 of his money to ad- j 
Having observed that the orange _vertise his new drink—and he did. = 
is an unusually popular fruit, Jones still believes in advertis- h 
Jones figured that a good beverage ing. For several years he fol- 
with orange juice as its chief in- lowed it up in a general way. At 
oO" 


gredient should be almost equally 
as popular. Now Jones wasn’t 
the first person to hit upon the 
orange as the nucleus of a palat- 
able beverage, and he knew it, 
but his formula called for some- 
thing different from anything he 
had ever tasted. He aimed to mix 
a beverage that would make the 
majority of persons imbibe sev- 
eral drinks at a single sitting. 


the present time he is concentrat- 
ing on newspapers and spends 
about $50,000 yearly in this kind 
of advertising. 


HOW ADVERTISING IS ALLOTTED 


Every spring the advertising 
manager checks up the number of 
gallons of syrup each bottler has 
purchased during the preceding 
year. Then each bottler is al- 


SI 
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This lure, he reasoned, would lowed so much per gallon for ad- 

eventually become his best sales- vertising, which includes news- 7 

man. paper space, signs and posters. d 
Jones had never studied chem- As a result a bottler in a small P 

istry and had conceived his city may be allotted $900 for the ‘ 


formula from practical experi- 
ence. He was confident of its 
practicability, yet he decided to 
consult several chemists he knew 
before going ahead. The chemists 
analyzed his formula and then 
advised against it. 

“Don’t waste your time on it; 
nothing to it,” they said. “The 
thing won’t hold. Millions have 
been squandered already by per- 
sons trying to put over similar 
ideas.” 

The chemists’ reports would 
have discouraged some folks from 
carrying out their original plans; 
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coming year, whereas the bottler 
in Pittsburgh or St. 
get as much as $3,000 

After the various bottlers’ ap- 
propriations have been figured out 
the agent who handles Jones’s 
advertising is furnished with the 
information and he immediately 
contracts with the newspapers 
for a series of advertisements to 
cover a period of two months. 
The series consists of seven 
pieces of copy, but the seven are 
not always used. Sometimes the 
territory and the previous year’s 
business don’t warrant the use of 
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J Millions of Dollars 

late I N , 

F Advertising 

too F Oo R 

= . 

ing 

: National Advertisers 

e 

his Hundreds of thousands of dealers have already paid 

to for the space, and are willing to pay for your adver- 

- tisement—to put in that space. 

sts, ALL without any cost to you. 

lly We alone have the key to the situation—and we 

-n- alone have the national factory organization and 

> traveling sales representation to persuade your 

id. dealer to buy your electric trademark—erect it on 

is- his building and pay for the electricity every month. 

a Dealers can even arrange to pay for the signs 

at- over 1Z months. 

“ We have built all of the “telegraph” electric 
signs as illustrated below—send for illustration of 
signs we are building for other National advertisers. 

ng 

as 

« | SxEereic sien 

d- 

S- Tell us how many 

'S. dealers you have—and 

ul send trade-mark. We 

os will explain in detail. 

ty 

: Federal Electric 


: Company 
Federal Sign System (Electric) 


“5 8700 South State Street 
. CHICAGO 


Branches in ali large cities. 
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Fadeless Publicity 

















AY in and day out, in all seasons of the year, this 
“Sunoco” sign will flash its message constantly and 
effectively to the motoristy of America. It’s a fadeless 

“Ing-Rich” Sign of beautiful, durable colored porcelain (fused 
into steel) and guaranteed not to discolor or decay for years. 


“Ing-Rich”’ Signs can make your outdoor publicity fadeless. 
If you are using wasteful painted or lithographed tin signs 
that call for endless replacements, send us a sample sign and 
allow us to reproduce it free in beautiful porcelain colors and 
in enduring “Ing-Rich” style. Then you will understand why 
“Ing-Rich” Signs reduce outdoor advertising expense to a 
minimum. You can incur no obligation. Will you send us one 
of your signs and a post card today? 


Ing-Rich Signs 


Fadeless Publicity in Ever'asting Porcelain 








INGRAM-RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
College Hill - Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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more than three or four. In one 
city the agent may advertise in 
one newspaper, while in others he 
may use two or three. 

That old shack in St. Louis 
certainly enjoyed a rapid and 
healthy growth. It’s only a 
memory now, but its offspring in 
the form of robust syrup plants 
are flourishing in sixteen large 
cities in this country and three in 
Canada. And these same plants 
furnish syrup to 1,200 bottlers, 
who, in 1921 sold 150,000,000 bot- 
tles of “Whistle.” Jones adopted 
this name from hearing persons 
say to one another: “Come in 
and wet your whistle.” 

Ask any of the chemists who 
predicted failure how Jones 
turned the trick and he will tell 
you it’s still a mystery to him; 
but put the same query to Jones 
and he will reply: 

“By getting a good product; by 
keeping up quality; and by ever- 
lastingly advertising it.” 

This reply is logical, but it re- 
veals nothing concerning the start 
of the business or the present or- 
ganization back of Whistle. 

Having set aside $4,500 for 
advertising, Jones had no money 
to hire help and had to go it 
alone. When his first batch of 
syrup was ready for marketing 
he hired a horse and wagon and 
started out to make the people 
of St. Louis acquainted with, as 
well as cultivate a liking for his 
new beverage. The bottlers of 
that city, however, didn’t display 
any particular interest in Whistle, 
even when Jones promised to 
create a demand for it, for at the 
start it meant no more to them 
than a hundred and one other soft 
drinks that have come and gone. 
Disappointed, but not discouraged, 
Jones shifted his activities to Illi- 
nois, just across from St. Louis. 

“I’ve got the best soft drink you 
ever drank,” Jones informed the 
first bottler he interviewed in II- 
linois, “and if you will bottle some 
of my syrup according to my 
formula and send it out to your 
dealers, I’ll spend my own money 
to move it from the counters.” 

The proposition appealed to the 
dealer and he purchased some of 
the syrup, promising to bottle it 
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immediately. By the time Whistle 
was ready for the public, Jones 
had made a tour of the city with 
his horse and wagon and had put 
up signs and tacked posters 
around the stand or store served 
by that particular bottler. He 
supplemented his outdoor adver- 
tising with copy in the news- 
papers. Two weeks later the 





Food for 
Thirst! 










A pure, 
nourishing, 
appetizing 
drink that 


refreshes! 







WHISTLE 


PURPOSE OF ADVERTISING IS TO MAKE 
PUBLIC THINK “WHISTLE” WHEN THIRSTY 


bottler, realizing that he had a 
valuable commodity, asked for 
and obtained the exclusive bot- 
tling rights of his city. 
Possessing something concrete 
to show, Jones tackled the St. 
Louis bottlers again and finally 
induced one concern to give 
Whistle a trial. In less than a 
month’s time Jones had led thou- 
sands of young and old to the 
fountain and had made them 
drink and like Whistle, and by 
the same methods he had em- 
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ployed in Illinois. That convinced 
the St. Louis bottler that he had 
better secure the franchise, which 
he did. 

From St. Louis the company 
branched out into other cities, al- 
ways following the same course. 
At the end of the first year the 
books showed a turnover of 
$47,000. Trade continued to grow 
until the sugar restrictions were 
put into effect, which compelled 
Jones to curtail production. 

Now, with all restrictions in 
the discard, Whistle is traveling 
at top speed and spending 


annually in signs, posters and 
newspapers. 

While a franchise to bottle 
Whistle for a certain territory 


doesn’t cost the bottler a cent, yet 
a franchise can’t be had for the 
mere asking. It is too valuable. 
It stands for something definite, 
represents a great deal of time, 
money and energy, and a careless 
or non-aggressive bottler could 
easily injure its reputation, as well 
as the trade, in his own district. 

“Tt’s a simple matter to sell 
anything once,” Mr. Jones said. 
“But unless you have a standard 
and see that everyone connected 
with it lives up to the standard, 
you're not likely to hold your mar- 
ket, for confidence that is once 
betrayed is rarely regained. We 
could hand out franchises and 
then forget about them, but we 
don’t. It’s our duty to see that 
evety franchise is kept valuable, 
and we do in various ways. 

“Before we grant a bottler a 
franchise we get his rating, learn 
how he stands with the retail 
trade, investigate his plant to dis- 
cover his daily capacity, see how 
many trucks he operates, and 
what else he bottles. If he doesn’t 
own an up-to-date bottling ma- 
chine we insist that he instal one 
before we will give him a fran- 
chise. 

“Provided a_ bottler seeking a 
franchise meets certain prere- 
quisites, we have him sign a con- 
tract in which he agrees to keep 
his plant fit at all times for visi- 
tors’ inspection, to buy all his 
syrup for Whistle from us, to 
manufacture Whistle strictly ac- 
cording to our formula, to use 
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only bottles with the name 
‘Whistle’ blown in, to use them 
for nothing but Whistle, to see 
that every bottle of the product 
carries a Whistle label before it 
leaves his plant, and to paint his 
trucks with Whistle colors—or nge 
and blue.” 

For every gallon of syrup a bot- 
tler purchases the company agrees 
to spend at least ten cents aciver- 
tising Whistle in that bottler’s ter- 
ritory. As a rule, however, it in- 
vests from fifteen to twenty c. nts, 
and not infrequently it has spent 
three dollars a gallon at the start 
in order to create a demand for a 
new bottler. 

But that isn’t all that is done 
for bottlers, Sixty men are kept 
on the road drumming up business 
for the bottlers, dressing windows 
for dealers, painting stands and 
tacking signs and posters. Thiese 
men cover the entire country, and 
are always ready to respond to an 
emergency call. 


LOOKING FOR BIG, THIRSTY MARKETS 


The road salesmen keep an eye 
on circuses, fairs, bazars, picnics, 
May parties, ball parks and other 
places or occasions where folks 
gather for fun and refreshments. 
Whenever a circus or a fair hits 
a city that is covered by a fran- 
chise, the salesman taking care of 
that district will immediately ne- 
gotiate for a Whistle booth, and 
ence it has been secured he will 
have a booth erected, dressed with 
signs and posters, including some 
fancy designs, and then see that 
signs and posters are tacked up 
so that every person attending the 
affair will come in contact with 
the Whistle slogan. All the bot- 
tler has to do is to see that 
enough of the beverage is de- 
livered to meet the demand. In 
practically every instance the bot- 
tler decorates his trucks with 
Whistle banners. 

From time to time the salesmen 
arrange to give away bottles of 
Whistle to children at May parties 
and picnics. And in the spring 
they pass out Whistle to boys and 
girls on their way to school. All 
this is done at the expense of the 
company and with the idea of 


leading them to think of Whistle 
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The dealer who has no 
telephone would make a mighty 
poor dealer for you 


_— Donnelley Guaranteed Trade 
Lists are compiled from the best 
available modern sources, the final check 
for accuracy is made from the latest 
editions of telephone directories. 


The result is a correct list of dealers who have 
telephones. 


A dealer without a telephone is dead-wood on any 
list. The dealer list you buy from us is a modern 
list of really worth-while merchants. 

But there’s a real science to checking and address- 
ing from telephone directories. Your own adver- 
tising department, for instance, cannot check its 
dealer list against telephone books for accuracy. 
We will gladly explain why when you write for 
your copy of “The New Standards in List Com- 
pilation.” 


The Mailing Service Department 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 


326 EAST TWENTY-FIRST STREET - CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 
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33 a drink for the coming hot 
weather and to make them talk 
about the beverage to their 
parents. ? 

The dealer, the last step in the 
turnover process, receives his 
share of attention, for, like a 
arelcss or unscrupulous bottler, 
he has it in his power to do dam- 
A sale is a sale to some 
dealers, who don’t realize the 
yalue of displaying a nationally 
advertised article. A dealer who 
isn’t interested in future trade 
won't hesitate to offer a substi- 
tute when asked for an adver- 
tised beverage he doesn’t happen 
to have in stock. He will simply 
remove the label and seal before 
he places the drink before you 
and tell you it is what you called 
for, and to guard against this 
practice of the few, Jones in- 
sists that every bottle containing 
Whistle must have the name 
blown in. 

“We don’t fight these dealers,” 
Jones said, “but we try to con- 
vince them that they are simply 
injuring their own trade by re- 
sorting to trickery. We prove to 
them that Whistle is a repeater 
for other dealers and that by not 
keeping a stock of it on hand, or 
by offering a substitute, they are 
driving customers from them. If 
a dealer—usually it is the owner 
of a small stand—remains skepti- 
cal after what we have told him, 
the promotion men get busy and 
start a sign .and poster campaign 
that seldom fails to double his 
Whistle trade. The sight of more 
money coming to his coffers is 
about the best argument you can 
give him.” 

_Vess Jones believes that adver- 
tising, plus brains, will put over 
any good commodity, and that it 
will also kill a poor one. Adver- 
tising will bring customers to a 
good commodity and then make 
repeaters of them, and while ad- 
vertising will bring customers to 
a poor commodity it will also 
drive them away. 





_R. T. Huntington and Associates, 
New York publishers’ representatives, 
have been selected to represent Inter- 
_ ate Athletics, New York, in the 
ast. 
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Story Advertises Service with 
a Moral 


The Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, California, advertises the service 
which it gives to its customers, and at 
the same time impresses upon its con- 
sumers the inconvenience that can be 
saved themselves and the company by 
the exercise of a little common sense. 
The headline over the story says “He 
rode five miles to switch on the lights” 
and the following incident is then 
given: 

“Mrs. Quick pressed the switch but- 
ton in the library.. But no light came. 
She snapped the button more vigorously, 
but darkness—somber and sstill—con- 
tinued to mock her. 

“Vexed, she went to the telephone. 
When connected with the P an 
man she told him that the lights were 


out. 

“The house was five miles from the 
office. But the P G and E man re- 
sponded! When he came, he turned 
the key at the lamp socket and the 
light appeared. Mrs. Quick had pressed 
the switch button, when all the time 
the light was turned off at the bulb!’’ 

The copy carries the moral “Remem- 
ber to try both switch and key. If no 
light is obtained, call the nearest P G 
and E office or substation. The same 
cheerful attention is given to simple 
problems as to the more important ones.” 

Another matter of interest is the 
method the company uses to inform the 
people of its general ownership. Under- 
neath the company’s symbol is printed 
the fact that it is “a California Corpo- 
ration owned by more than 18,000 
stockholders.” 





Pittsburgh Bread Company 
Used the Slogan, Too 
Armstronc Cork ComMPANY 
Lancaster, Pa., July 11, 1922. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In your issue of June 29 you ask iif 
any concern is using the slogan “for 
goodness sake eat, etc.” This slogan, to 
my knowledge, was used by the Ward 
Baking Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
several years ago as follows: 

“For Goodness Sake Eat Mother’s 
Bread.” 

I trust this information may be of 
some value to the Charles C. Green 
Advertising Agency. 

A. K. Barnes. 





Two New Toilet Preparations 
in the Newspapers 
“F.F” Lemon Shampoo and “F-F” 
Lemon Shaving Cream, manufactured by 
Friedrich-Friedrich Chemical Co., Phila- 
delphia, have been placed on the market 
as additions to the company’s other prepa- 
rations. Four hundred to six hundred 
lines of advertising will be run in news- 
epee in territory east of the Mississippi. 
account is being handled by Bloom- 
ingdale-Weiler Agency, Philadelphia. 
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WHAT 
“PUNCH” IS 


‘““PUNCH” is more than a 
periodical publication. It has 
been called ‘‘An Institution”: 
but it is far more even than 
that. It is the quintessence of 
a nation; it is a whole people 
in epitome; it is a mirror of the 
British at their best, their 
kindliest, their happiest. 

The advertising pages of 
“PUNCH” are no less indica- 
tive of the discrimination of Ad- 
vertisers of High-Class Goods 
and Service who use “PUNCH” 
extensively and in some cases 
exclusively for their announce- 
ments. They use space in 
“PUNCH” in the certain know- 
ledge that they will reach the 
finest clientele in the world. 
And they are as proud to have 
their announcements in 
“PUNCH” as they are certain 
of results. 


That is why the advertising 
pages of “PUNCH” are filled 
to overflowing each week with 
the most desirable advertising 
issued in Great Britain. 

If your goods or services ap- 
peal tothe highest class you can- 
not afford to omit “ PUNCH ” 
from yourlist. Rate card, book- 
let and full particulars from 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “ Punch” 


10 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C. 4, Eng. 
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Advertising a 
Manufacturer’s Finan- 
cial Responsibility 





(Continued from page 6) 


cuts in his expenses by curtail. 
ment of his production. The 
wholesaler also can rest on his 
oars for a time without seriously 
compromising his future. But the 
retailer has got to push ahead 
under full steam at all times. He 
has almost no chance to reduce 
his expenses. His rent, a large 
factor in his expense account, goes 


on at the same figure whether 
business be good or bad. His 
newspaper advertising, another 


large expense item, has to be in- 
creased rather than diminished 
when times are dull. The same 
thing applies to window decora- 
tion, delivery service, donations to 
the Ladies Civic Uplift Society, 
and all the other things which tend 
to keep up necessary popularity in 
the home town. All this has a 
tremendous bearing on the re- 
tailer’s. ability to pay his bills dur- 
ing times of depression. At a 
recent convention I heard a mer- 
chant-orator describe it with vivid 
directness : 

“I don’t believe you fellows 
realize,” he told his brother re- 
tailers, “how serious it can be for 
you when your cash receipts fall 
off for a period. Let me illus- 
trate: 

“Suppose you are the owner of 
a business which, in normal times, 
takes in $2,000 a week. Your ex- 
penses are 25 per cent of your 
sales, or $500. You have there- 
fore in ordinary times, $1,500 to 
send away to your creditors 
every Saturday night. 

“But let a slump come along 
which cuts a fourth off your cash 
receipts. Instead of $2,000 you 
take in only $1,500. But your ex- 
penses are $500 just the same; you 
can’t possibly reduce them with- 
out endangering your whole fv- 
ture. 

“Now see where you stand. 
You take in $1,500. You pay out 
$500 in expenses. That leaves you 
exactly $1,000 to send away to 
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Forty-one Washing Machines in 
Two Weeksin Town of 2700 People! 


_ 


| 
HG GIESE GA NOONAN 


| GIESE & NOONAN 


IF ITS HARDWARE WE HAVE IT 
AGENTS FOR 


CacoriC PIPELESS FURNACE 


SHEET METAL MANUFACTURERS 
EAST GRAND FORKS, MINN 





Baréware Age 
Sew York City 5.Y. 
Dear Bditor: 


I motioed in your issue of February 9th an article selling of Burns & 


Goulding Bardware company of Garden City, Kansas selling thirty-five electric washers in & 
fortnight. Giese & Booman adopted some of the “stunts” mentioned im that stor, and as & 
result beat that record, ty selling 41 machines in tro weeks. It cocurred to me that it 


woulé be of interest to your readers to learn of the experiences and metbods of thie firs. 


Toure traly 
608 Cheetmt St. MS. Brideton 
Grand Forks §.Daxk. 





| 

LL 
Record Sale Made by Hardware Merchant 
after Reading Story in HARDWARE AGE 


This letter is a striking instance of one reason hardware 
men read HARDWARE AGE so closely every week— 
because it helps them sell more goods. 





This is a practical example of the practical “sales inspira- 
tion” service HARDWARE AGE renders to the hardware 
trade. It may help further to explain why hardware dealers 
pay more for HARDWARE AGE than any other hard- 
ware paper and do so year after year, as is shown by a 
“by mail” subscription renewal rate that has averaged 80% 
over a long period of years. 


HARDWARE AGE 


239 West 39th Street - - New York, N. Y. 
Member A. B. C. Member A. B. P., Inc. 
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The Minneapolis Tribune 
FIRST IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Daily 119,232 
Sunday 164,699 


First and only newspaper in the Northwest with a 
direct wire from Wall Street, publishing financial 
news, stock and bond tables the same time as pub. 
lished by New York newspapers. 


First in classified advertising. The TRIBUNE has 
carried approximately 100,000 more individual 
«‘wants”’ every year, for the last fifteen years, than 
its nearest competitor. 


ROTOGRAVURE 


THE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE was the first to 
establish a rotogravure section which now carries 
more rotogravure advertising than any other roto 
section inthe United States, with the exception of 
two. 


First in circulation, 


GUY S. OSBORN 
Incorporated 
CHICAGO 

TRIBUNE BUILDING 


BOSTON GLOBE PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER 
BALTIMORE SUN ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
NEW YORK TIMES SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN 
MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 
DES MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 


Detroit Office: St. Louis Office: 
Ford Building Globe-Democrat Building 
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vour creditors on Saturday night. 
fhe slump reduced your volume 
f business 25 per cent. But your 
ability to pay is reduced one- 
third !” 

The point of the merchant-ora- 
tor’s speech was focused in his 
closing charge. It was this: 

“Remember, it always pays to 
be particular as to the houses you 
buy your goods from. In shaky 
times it pays to be more particu- 
lar than ever !” 

All the merchants present knew 
vhat the speaker alluded to. He 
had in mind the host of wholesale 
firms which sprang up in every 
line directly after the war to 
share in the easy prosperity of the 
times. Many of these wholesalers, 
the merchants knew, started up 
without sufficient capital; when 
the slump came they got into 
trouble. Some of the merchants 
present had had the disagreeable 
experience of asking favors from 
wholesalers who could not finance 
their own affairs, let alone the 
ability to help out any of their 
customers. 

I have said that the retailers of 
the country are considering their 
enterprises more than ever before 
from the financial angle. Also, 
they have learned by experience 
that it pays to buy their mer- 
chandise from solid, well-adver- 
tised, well-financed concerns which 
are able to maintain their regular 
policies during good times and bad. 


WHY NOT ADVERTISE THIS 
RESPONSIBILITY ? 


Banks and other financial insti- 
tutions in their advertising stress 
their solidity and their ability to 
stand behind their clients in all 
worthy undertakings. I do not 
remember, in any trade-journal 
advertising, to have seen any 
manufacturer or jobber mention 
his financial responsibility. The 
nearest approach to it lies in the 
habit of some old-established firms 
to state that they have been serv- 
ing the trade for fifty or seventy- 
five years, which is, of course, an 
ndirect manner of conveying an 
impression of their responsibility 
and capacity to serve. 

In preparation of this article I 
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In 
Bridgeport, 


Conn. 


To Men 
Who 
Sell 


Put Bridgeport on your Fall 
advertising list. Employ- 
ment has almost doubled 
since January and business 
is increasing in proportion. 
The Post-Telegram delivers 
a paper to every five persons 
within 13 miles of the City 
Hall. Less than 2% of its 
circulation is outside that 
area. 


I. A. KLEIN 
50 East 42nd Street 
New York 
Ft. Dearborn Bk. Building 
Chicago 


The 
Post- 


Telegram 
Only A. B.C. 


Papers 
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Michigan Facts: 


MICHIGAN has 5000 
inland lakes and half a 
dozen big rivers. 
MICHIGAN advertising 
pays. 

MICHIGAN’S best 
small city newspapers 
are united in the Michigan 
League of Home Dailies. 


MICHIGAN wants your 


business. 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 
National Advertising Representative 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
R. R. MULLIGAN 
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INK July 20, 1922 
had occasion to talk with 
executive of a prominent whok 
sale concern which, rather natura 
ly, happened to be the concern 
my traveling man friend serve: 
for sO many years and quit i 
his outburst of temperament. 
had been interested in the trave 
ing man’s disastrous experienc 
and wanted to hear the other sid 
of it. I stated that I had hear 
the concern had recently made 
change in its Southern represent: 
ion, and asked if the new ma 
was able to get as much busine: 
as the old one. 

“Yes,” the executive answere: 

“the new man did very well on h 
first trip. I don’t think we lo 
any business through the chang: 
But of course we did a lot o 
preparatory work before we sen 
him out.” 

I asked him to tell me what 
kind of preparatory work it wa: 

After a little thought he explained 
ft to me. 

“T don’t mind saying,” he ‘be 
gan, “that we were very sorry) 
to have our old traveler leav 

But the way he put the matter up 
to us there didn’t seem anything 
to do except to let him resign. | 
myself came into the wholesal 
business after experience as a 
traveling salesman and before that 
as a clerk in a retail store, so | 
know the ins and outs of the gam: 
pretty thoroughly. I am_ well 
aware of the situation which en 
sues when an old traveling man 
quits one house to go with an 
other handling similar lines. 
“To many retailers, particularly) 
those. doing business in remot: 
communities, the traveling man i: 
just about the whole thing. Tak: 
our Texas customers, for in 
stance. Not more than a third of 
them have ever seen our establish 
ment. To the others we are just 
an impersonal institution up her 
in New York which ships then 
merchandise when they order it 
and to which they have to send 
their hard-earned money when th: 
bill falls due. But the travelin; 
man is a warm, living personality 
He straightens out any little dis 
satisfactions in a cheerful, friend) 

way, obviating the necessity o! 
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- | The Fastest Growing 
- | Newspapers In America 


t Take pleasure in announcing as their 
National Advertising Representatives 
the appointment of 


: VERREE & CONKLIN 
7 WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
‘at Chicago San Francisco Detroit 
" LORENZEN & THOMPSON 


up EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
l New York City 


al The second lowest milline rate in America is 
afforded contract national advertisers by 
ell these two rapidly growing newspapers. 
n 340,000 daily, 200,000 Sunday. Carrier ° 
al delivery into nearly every home in Greater 
. Kansas City and surrounding territory. 


3 KANSAS CITY JOURNAL 
7 KANSAS CITY POST 


st SUNDAY JOURNAL-POST 
m™m 

it 

: WALTER 8. DICKEY, Owner and Editor. 

“ EDWIN 0. SYMAN, J. MORA BOYLE, 
y General Business Manager, Director of Advertising 
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BERRIEN 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


19 W. 44th St., New York 


Advertsing 
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tedious correspondence. He under- 
stands their personal likes and 
dislikes. Sometimes he takes them 
out to a show with a pleasant 
hotel supper afterward. All these 
things certainly do count. And 
if the traveling man happens to 
change houses, the merchant feels 
almost like a traitor if he does not 
mitinue to buy from his friend. 
‘And so I need not tell you I 
was somewhat disturbed when it 
became necessary to send out a 
strange traveling man to take the 
place of one who had competently 
represented us for so many years. 
In casting about for something to 
work on it occurred to me that we 
had one argument that was hard 
to get around. We had been do- 
ing business in the territory thirty- 
five years and we had never 
brought suit against a customer. 
We had been in failures of course, 
and had lost money on accounts ; 
but we had never started the pro- 
ceedings which resulted in tipping 
over a customer. 


WOULD SET AT REST RETAILER’S 
WORRY ABOUT CREDIT 


“It was kind of a ticklish 
thing to make capital out of such 
a matter, but I decided to do it. 
I have always believed there was 
too much of a feeling of reticence 
in the credit relations between 
wholesaler and retailer. A bank 
comes out flatfooted and tells its 
customer how much of a line of 
credit he may have, and what he 
may expect in the way of renew- 
als. But among the various re- 
tailers for whom I worked as a 
young man, I do not think any 
one of them had a definite under- 
standing with any wholesale house 
as to the exact amount of credit 
he was good for. The bank too, 
boldly tells its customer that it is 
strong enough to take care of him. 
I have never known a wholesale 
house to make this statement to a 
retailer, 

“I suppose the main reason for 
this lies in the fact that every 
wholesaler feels he has enough 
slow payers on his books without 
encouraging more. But I believed 
the events of the past year or so 
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Cincinnati 














EFORE you send 
your men into this 
market write, wire or 
call on us for any 
information that may 
be helpful to you in 
getting prompt and 
proper distribution for 
your product in Cin- 
cinnati. Our clos 
contact with brokers, 
jobbers and retailers 
enables us to give you 
the market informa- 
tion you desire. 


The Cincinnati Post 
A Scripps-Mc Rae Newspaper 


Member A.B.C. 
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HAUPT 
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Advertising 


286 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


New England 
Representative 
LEON P. DUTCH 
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Getting Student Trade Is 
Mainly a Matter of 
Knowing How 


HEN you buy space in 

student papers why not 
get, also, the services of the 
recognized college town mer- 
chandise specialists ? 

Nothing extra to you but— 
Results. 

If you want more student 
trade, tell us or instruct your 
agency to ask the “Collegiate.” 
Ask for the COLLEGIATE 
SALESMAN, describing 


all our activities and 
listing all student papers. 


Established 1913 







COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 5th Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








Make 
Your 
Product 
Dominate 
Your 
Dealer’s 
Window 


Changeable, 
Revsi » Iilu- 
minate in- 
dowand Counter 

y: 


than an ordinary 
lithographed dis- 
play — many 
times more effec- 
tive. 





“The Adverola” 
Operated by heat from ordinary 
ulb. Shade: 


electric b s ppmes in any 
number of colors desi 


Display shade easily aeaed 
Write today 
Quaker City Advertising 
Service Company 
1819 Broadway New York City 
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thing about financing, and so | 
prepared to capitalize the strength 
of our firm.” 

Here the executive showed me 
a copy of a letter which he had 
sent out to a list of 200 customers 
in the Southern territory. It was 
not a form letter in any sense, 
each one being personal, and 
varying according to the customer 
addressed; but there was one 
paragraph which was identical in 
all, It read: 


I have never mentioned our recor t 
you before, but I will do so now. I 
our thirty-five years of business we have 
never crowded a customer who was try 
ing to do the right thing. We have 
never brought suit against anyone. We: 
have plenty of capital to transact our 
business in a liberal manner, If you 
feel that you would like to increase your 
volume of business with us I shal! be 
glad to enter into correspondence, with 
view of fixing a stated line of credit y 
to which you can freely buy. 


The foregoing communication 
was sent out directly after the 
house knew it was going to be 
obliged to put a new man out on 
the Southern territory. The exec- 
utive said, however, that it would 
have been good business to have 
sent it out at any time. More than 
10 per cent of the merchants ad- 
dressed responded to it, taking 
steps to get a definite understand- 
ing of the amount which the 
wholesale house was willing to 
ship them on open account. 

But it was the second letter 
that was the immediate business- 
getter. This was sent out to cus- 
tomers in the various towns, the 
mailing carefully timed so the in- 
dividual merchants would receive 
it just in advance of the sales- 
man’s visit. The important fea- 
ture of it was this: 


In the light of recent events you will 
agree with me that it pays a retailer to 
confine his buying to as few houses a 
practicable. I recommend this as sound 
business, even though you should decide 
that our firm was one to be eliminated 

But, I believe, you will find it to your 
advantage to depend on us for a large 
share of your purchases. Our prices are 
as low as those of any other reputable 
house. We have all the advertised lines 
on which the prices are standard. We 
do not sell “terms,” but I want to say 
this to you: If, at any time, you should 
buy a bill of merchandise from us which 
does not move as quickly as you antici 
pate, and you find that you cannot pay 
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An 
Unusual Opportunity 


to Go Into Business 
SALESMEN-SALESLADIES 


We have an exceptional opening for the man or 
woman who can sell. This message means the 
opportunity for real workers between 25 and 50 
years of age, who have had selling experience, are 
clean cut, truthful and able to present in an in- 
telligent manner our Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
Service to business and professional men. 


A well disciplined mind, good health, ambition 
and a determination to work outside are necessary 
requirements. It will take hard work for the first 
two months, but after that it should pay a hand- 
some weekly income. 


While the proposition is quickly explained and 
readily understood, and the interest is easily 
aroused the proposition can be closed without 
much effort, it takes one who can become deeply 
interested in the work. 


There is an opportunity for one who has reached 
the limit of earning power in present position and 
who earnestly desires to increase his or her income 
and develop a business and yearly income of excep- 
tional stability and increasing income possibilities. 


If you seek a drawing account to stand upon while 
demonstrating your ability to make good, don’t 
waste time arranging interview. The opportunity 
is too big for the ordinary man or woman who 
lacks confidence in his or her own ability and 
personality to make good. 


THE SERVICE SYSTEM, INC. 


16-22 Lawrence St., Newark, N. J. 
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A DISTINCTLY NEW 
Advertising Medium 





VEHICLE for the daily display of National 
color advertising in the place of sale, plus 
a dealer message directly pertaining to the 


product advertised. 


Storad creates live store advertising out of live 
magazine advertising. The tie-up is perfect, 
because Storad gives a sales impulse in approxi- 
mately 100,000 retail grocery stores in the 
United States simultaneous with appearance of 
the advertisement in current magazines. 


The size of Storad is 11 by 19 inches, 24 pages, 
printed in 4 colors by R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
It is distributed and hung up the first of each 
month by established organizations now calling 
on the grocers every day. Full circulation is 
assured, and there is no waste circulation because 


every customer is a prospective buyer. 


Storad is a new, low-cost, high-efficiency adver- 
tising medium that fills existing needs precisely. 





NATIONAL 
STORAD COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


731 PLYMOUTH COURT 
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the entire amount when due, you can 
feel that we are able and willing to take 
care of you. In such a case send us 
what cash you are able, and an interest- 
bearing note for the rest. 

Our new representative, Mr. Blank, 
will call on you in a few days. He is a 
stranger to you, but remember that he 
is the representative of a house which 
has taken care of its customers for 
thirty-five years. Buy from him all the 
merchandise you think you can use. We 
will do the rest. 


My first impression after in- 
specting these communications was, 
that the executive was correct 
when he had said it was a ticklish 
matter to capitalize his firm’s 
ability to take care of slow-paying 
merchants. It seemed, I said, like 
inviting the retailers to put off the 
payment of their bills. 

“No, I don’t think it works that 
way,” the executive answered 
slowly. “Our new salesman did a 
most satisfactory business on his 
first trip and the bills are being 
paid fully as well as usual. I 
merely made an offer of terms 
which most of the merchants 
would take anyhow. We assume 
a businesslike attitude toward a 
condition which has ordinarily 
been met in sort of a clandestine 
manner.” 





Woolworth Sales for June 
Increase 15.73 Per Cent 


June sales of the F. W. Woolworth 

ompany, chain five-and-ten-cent stores, 
pin to $12,432,068 as compared 
with $10,742,266 for the same period 
last year, an increase of $1,689, 820 or 
15.73 per cent. 

For the six months ended with June 
30, 1922, sales amounted to $70,213,518 
as against $62,229,280 for the same six 
months’ period last year, an increase of 
$7,984,238 or 12.83 per cent. 





Trade-Paper Campaign for 
Robert Wrench Company 


The Robert Wrench Co., New York 
manufacturer of “the wrench with the 
bulldog grip,” has placed its account in 
the hands of Frank Kiernan & Co., 
New York advertising agency. Trade 
papers in the hardware field will be 
sed, 





Chicago Agency Elects 
Vice-President 


France D. Mayer has been elected 
vice-president of Vanderhoof & Com- 
pany, Chicago advertis'ng agency. 
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Sales Manager 
Available September 1 
Experienced in Radio, 
Electric Motors and Ac- 
cessories. Personally ac- 
quainted with most of 
the largest distributors 


in the United States. 


Now operating one of 
the largest sales forces of 
its kind and doing an an- 
nual business of over two 
million dollars. 


Address **M. E.”’ 
Box 136, Care Printers’ Ink 











Wanted— 


An Agency Sales 
and Contact ~—Man 


who can secure with our 
cooperation one or more 
active accounts. He can 
make a profitable ar- 
rangement and associa- 
tion with an aggressive, 
high-geared successful 
advertising agency of 
four principals with 
marked specialized 
ability and wide experi- 
ence, and a well-bal- 
anced organization. 


Write to “‘A. H.’’ 
Box 138, Printers’ Ink. 
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(From Chattanooga News, 
July 13, 1922) 


Average Net Paid 
Circulation 
of 
THE 
CHATTANOOGA 
NEWS 


1915 10,134 
OF . ws oS 
1919... . . 13,691 


1921 (June) . 20,073 
1922 (June) 22,122 


Yesterday . . 23,037 











s Goad Job | 
Is Waiting for 


a young man between 25 and 30 whose 
training and experience qualifies him to 
take charge of the advertising and sales 
promotion work of an automobile acces- 
sory concern, 

The product is nationally advertised 
and we never lose an opportunity to pre- 
sent it to the attention of the public and 
the car manufacturers in some original 
manner. 

The young man we want is now em- 
ployed perhaps as an assistant advertis- 
ing manager and has a working knowledge 
of how to run a job upon his own ini- 
tiative, subject, however, to satisfaction 
of the corporation executives. 

It is essential that he must understand 
sales promotion work, since he will have 
to co-operate with our sales represen- 
tatives in the field in their efforts to 
increase the sales of our product for 
replacement purposes to car owners 
through distributors and dealers. 

Don’t judge the size of the job by the 
salary, which is $60 a week to begin 
with, for the job is as big as the man 
can make it and the man must have 

entialities so that his department will 
increase with our business. 

Sell yourself in your first letter, at- 
taching to it a comprehensive record of 

our experience. Send it to “L. B.,” 
ox 130, care of Printers’ Ink, 
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Today Is Today! 


"TOPay. you deliver the results 
of your services on what you 
are rather than advertising your 
efforts what you think you are. 

Today is a guarantor of your 
present Selling Character, but not 
a guardian of your past Selling 
Reputation. 

Today is the Announcer of new 
Selling Titles. You are either an 
Izzer or a Hazzer. 

Today is the Rewarder of Live 
Ones, but not the Resurrecter of 
the Dead Ones. 

Today is not regulated by the 
hours on the clock. It must al- 
ways be still today until the order 
is in the book. 

Today is the Prober of Past 
Performances. Conditions pushed 
you the order or Ability pulled 
you the order. If Conditions 
didn’t help then, don’t let Condi- 
tions hinder now. 

Today is already yesterday to 
the salesman who is going to get 
that order tomorrow. 

Today is the Examination 
Teacher of the Selling Lessons 
you should have learned when the 
School of Easy Orders was open. 
If you taught yourself how to 
divide Production in Boom Times, 
you know now how to multiply 
orders in Bum Times. 

Today is the Switch Tender of 
Destiny. You are thrown on thx 
Main Line of Rich Recompense 
for Actual Accomplishments, or 
left unnoticed at the Flag Station 
of Failure to Make Good. 

Today is a challenge to our 
Knowledge of the Selling Game; 
to our Enthusiasm; to our Con- 
fidence; to our Industry. The 
furious forces of the Alibi King 
are flaunting in our faces tli 
battle-cry of “Itcantbedone.” |i 
we weaken, we are whipped. 
Shall we fight like red-blooded 
Super-Salesmen, or quit like 
ochreized order-takers ? 

We will fight! Let’s go! 

—A. Jos. NEWMAN 
in “Muriel Messages.” 





Reprints will be sent gratis upon 
application to Cigar Department, |’. 
Lorillard Co., 119 W. 40th St., New York 
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How Good (atalogs Help Salesmen 


THERE is nothing equal to good printing to set the stage properly 
for your salesmen’s interviews. 


Pave the way for them! Lay down a barrage of effective printed 
publicity before you send your men over the top. 


Ha er the secret of success lies in the selection of the paper for the 
circular or catalog. 


Nothing pleases a printer more than to have Deyonce Art Mat 
specified. It is a dull-coated paper that cuts down the cost of press- 
work, gives a uniform result throughout the run, and makes all 
cuts look equally well with no loss of detail. It makes illustrations 
look like photographs. Its smooth, non-glossy surface is inviting to 
the eyes and touch, It is a great factor in creating the right first 
impression. 


Send for printed samples; they tell the story 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


69-73 Duane Street New York 
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How the “Free Lance” 

can make more money 

F you have general charge | three-fold service organization 

of one or more advertising | which offers expert, diversified, 

accounts, writing the copy | competent and satisfactory art, 

and acting in an advisory | engraving and printing facilities. 

capacity, youcan make more | We can assist you with the plans 

money if youtake care of theart, | andideas,relieve youofthe work, 

engraving and printing. take all the details off your shoul- 

But these branches of service | ders and give you a substantial 

take time, which you perhaps | shareoftheprofits, If youdesire, 

cannot give them, and are bur- | we can supply desk room, tele- 

dened with details with which | phone and other facilities, and 

| you do not care to bother. make coéperation with us easy 

We place at your disposal a | and pleasant as wellas profitable. 

| Kramer Encravinc Service, 469 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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FIRST NEWSPAPER 
IN THE RICHEST 
MARKET 


In the New York 50-mile trading zone with 
a population of 9,120,000 and an annual in- 
come of $7,856,000,000, The New York 
Times is the newspaper preferred by sub- 
stantial readers and advertisers. 


With an average daily and Sunday net 
paid circulation in excess of 350,000, The 
Times is read by the largest group of in- 
telligent, discriminating and responsive 
men and women ever assembled by a news- 
paper. On Sunday the sale of The Times 
is more than 500,000. 


In six months of this year The New York 
Times published 12,079,894 agate lines of 
advertising, a gain of 1,149,090 lines over 
thg corresponding period of last year and 
an excess over the second New York morn- 
ing newspaper of 3,857,182 lines. 

The New York Times offers advertisers 
the opportunity to reach the largest pos- 
sible number of purchasers in the greatest 
and most populous‘center in the world. 


The New Pork Times 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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New Officers of Dallas Adver- 
tising League 

The Dallas Advertising League, at its 
annual meeting, elected the following 
officers: President, Milburn Hobson, 
vice-president, United Advertising Cor- 
poration; first vice-president, Herbert 
Stellmacher, Vogel & Stellmacher; sec- 
ond vice-president, Leon Whittier, ad- 
vertising manager, E. M. Kahn Com- 
pany; secretary, Bernard Roemer, South- 
western Advertising Company, and as 
members of the board of directors: 
James P, Simpson, James P. Simpson 
Company; L. E. McKay, ublicity direc- 
tor, American Cotton rowers Asso- 
ciation; William Henson, Johnston 
Printing & Advertising Company; R. M. 
Waskom, secretary allas Transfer 
Company; Albert Swinsky, advertising 
director, Dallas Times Herald; Harry 
Guy, advertising manager, Dallas Morn- 
ing News. 

Shearon Bonner, president of the 
State Refining Company, the retirin 
president, will remain on the board o 
directors. J. Howard Payne of the 
Frazer Brick Company is chairman of 
the Vigilance Committee. 


Maine Publications 


Incorporated 

Charles H. Prescott, who has been 
owner and blisher of the Biddeford, 
Me., Daily Journal and Weekly Journal, 
has resigned from active management 
These publications have been transferred 
to the Journal Publishing Company, a 
corporation formed with a capital of 
$50,000. 

Mr. Prescott is president of the new 
corporation, Frank B. Nichols, of the 
Bath, Me., Times is vice-president, and 
Julius Mathews, publishers’ representa- 
tive of Boston, is treasurer. 


Advertising from the Far West 
S & W Coffee, a product of the Suss- 
man Wormser Co., San Francisco, is to 
be advertised in Pacific Coast territory. 
Newspapers, trade papers and direct-mail 
will be used. The Honig-Cooper Com- 
pany, San Francisco advertising agency, 
has obtained the account. 
_Another new account of the Honig- 
Cooper agency is that of the Baumer- 
Waldner Co., San Francisco manufacturer 
of smokers’ specialties, A mail-order cam- 
paign through general periodicals will be 
conducted, 


Detroit Agency Obtains Rex 
Auto Top Account 


The Rex Manufacturing Company, 
Connersville, Ind., builder of the Rex 
top for automobiles, has appointed 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., roit, 
as its advertising agency. 

_ Plans are now being prepared for 
the company’s fall advertising campaign. 


The advertising of Gelpi Candies, 
New Orleans, will be in charge of 
Bauerlein, Inc., an advertising agency 
f that city. 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Curtis Publishing Company's 
list of the largest 50 adver- 
tisers in magazines contains 
the names of 


32 who also use 
The Atlanta Journal 


Only one in this list who con- 
tracts with a local paper in 
Atlanta fails to use The Journal. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 








Superior 
Celeqram 


Largest Circulation of any Paper 
in the State Outside of 
Milwaukee 


SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


Announces the Appointment 
of 
HAMILTON-DE LISSER, INC. 


New York Chicago 


as 


Foreign Advertising 
Representatives 
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PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Genuine Opportunity 


We offer a genuine opportunity for 
a@ permanent and profitable connec- 
tion in the development of a new 
department in an old and well- 
established Chicago organization. 


Requirements 


We require a man (Gentile) from 
30 to 35 years of age who has 
mature judgment, adaptability and 
power to build up and operate an 
effective manufacturing organiza- 
tion. Experience in printing and 
direct-maii advertising is very 
desirable. 


Character of Work 


While the chief responsibility of 
this position is the refinement and 
development of production methods 
and organization, it invelves also 
the general supervision of a small 
sales and office force. This position 
will pay about $4,000 to start. 


If you believe yourself qualified for 
this position and are willing to 
prove yourself, write us fully, stating 
your education, training and experi- 
ence. All communications held in 
strictest confidence, 


Address “‘B. R.,"’ Box {41, Printers’ Ink 
Weekly, 833 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago. 











I want the 


BIG JOB 


in a small city 


Somewhere in the U. 8. A. there's 
a city of 100,000 to 300,000 popu- 
lation with a big advertising job 
for the right man. I want to 
connect with that job. 


Purely personal reasons prompt 
thie step—desire to leave big 
city if I can get job with 
enough opportunity and scope 
to warrant change. 


Executive, advertising, sales promotion, 
Unusual knowledge of papers, inks, en 
gravings and printing has led to requests 
for lectures before most critical ad clubs 
of country. Now making $10,000, but 
will start with less. Will want stock 
later. Remember, must be BIG JOB that 
will make me prove everything I claim. 


Address “K. W.,” Box 142, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Il. 
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U. S. Silk Industry 


Development 

In a_ statement issued by a stock 
broker in connection with the activities 
of H. R. Mallinson & Company, Inc., 
New York silk manufacturers o "Puss 
Willow, Roshanara Crépe, Dew-Kist and 
other trade-marked silks, attention was 
called to the- progress of the silk indus 
try in the nited States. Statistics 
quoted show that in the past twenty 
years America has supplanted Euro; 
as Asia’s best customer for silk. 

“As late as 1912,” it is said, “exports 
from Canton and Shanghai to Euro 
were 87,395 bales, while America took 
only 39,666 bales, and Japan in th: 
same year exported 41,108 and 128,73! 
bales to Europe and America respe: 
tively. In 1921 Europe took or 
34,622 bales from Canton and Shangh 
while America took 82 528 bales; Japan 
sent only 14,061 bales to Europe, sen 
ing 247,204 to America. In other words 
Europe took 43 per cent of these « 
ports in 1912, America taking 57 per 
cent; she took less than 13 per cent 
in 1921, America taking over 87 jx 
cent.” ; 

The profits of the H. R. Mallins: 
company, as stated in this report, de 
spite the heavy inventory losses cause 
by the drop of prices in the silk market, 
were more than $310,000 for the fiscal 
year in 1920, and more than $300,0( 
in 1921. 


Frank X. Gaughen, who has been ad 
vertising manager of the Willys Light 
Division of the Electric Auto-Lite Cor 
poration, Toledo, O., has resigned 
join the Capper Farm Press as repr« 
sentative of the Ohio Farmer, Michigan 
Farmer and Pennsylvania Farmer. His 
headquarters will be at Toledo. 

John B. Gaughen has been appointed 
by the Willvs Light Division to succeed 
Frank X. Gaughen. 











I Want a Pal— 


to share my 5-room apartment. I am a 
general agency copy man living alone in 
New York and want a responsible, con 
genial man to “bunk up’’ with me. He 
should be between 28 and 45. Either a 
copywriter, commercial artist, advertising 
solicitor or similarly voeationed. His 
share will be $50 per month on a “*50-50"" 
basis. Cozy, airy, sunny, attractive 
entirely private. 


Address ‘‘H. J.’” 
Box 143, Care Printers’ Ink 























leil the Doctors through 
[he American Journal of 


CLINICAL MEDICINE 





July 2 
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Two more Newspapers 
add 
Artgravure Supplements 


KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
Albany, N. Y. 
Commencing July 30, 1922 


DEMOCRAT & CHRONICLE 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Commencing August 6, 1922 


We urge Gravure adver- 

tisers to immediately 

take advantage of these 
supplements 


ARTGRAVURE 


Art Gravure Corporation 


406 West 3ist Street Plain Dealer Building 
New York City Cleveland, Ohio 


Catalogues—Folders— Broadsides—House Organs 
Newspaper Supplements— Magazine Inserts 
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Here’s the Man! 


‘He is 38 years of age; married; per- 
fect health; good appearance; and 
pleasing personality. He is now en- 
gaged as publisher and general man- 
ager of a daily newspaper. He has 
been in this ey for the past five 
years at a salary of $5,000. 


This man handled successively and 
successfully—before entering the news- 
paper field—office management, sales 
management, advertising and publicity 
wor 


This man is ready to make a volun- 
tary change which will place him 
with some _— -~_ce requiring an 
efficient executive. 


A job with the right concern in the 
right town, where hard and intelli- 
gent work will win a secure future, 
will interest this man fully as much 
as will dollars, because he knows that 
his equipment and performance will 
place his salary in the right notch, 
no matter what the starting point. 


If your organization can use such a 
man, a letter should be written NOW. 


Address 


“J. A.,” BOX 133, CARE OF 
PRINTERS’ INK 





Quicker, 
Better 
Production 
Lowers Costs! 


feeder is fast dis- 
lacing the human 
aahe on printing 
presses, 
ruling 
machines, 
addressing, 
mailing, 
wrapping 
and label- 
ling ma- 
chines. 


The air pump that “takes up 


its own wear’ 
PATENTED 
also used for agitating plat- 


ing solutions. 


LEIMAN BROS. 
Posirive AIR PUMPS 


POSITIVE 
will be found on most feeders—insist upon 
a feeder which will not give up in the 
rush season—when most needed— 


LEIMAN BROS. 


81-BF6 Walker St. New York 
Makers of Good Machinery for 35 Years 


INK 


David C. Thomas Agency 
Obtains New Accounts 


The Madison-Kipp Corporation, of 
Madison, Wis., manufacturer of mech 
anical lubricators and oil-kits, is placing 
a farm and trade-paper campaign through 
the David C. Thomas Company, Chi 
cago advertising agency. 

This agency has also obtained the 
account of the Electrical Steel Com. 
pany, Chicago, for which a general ad 
vertising campaign is planned in the fall. 
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Kerr Turbine Account with 
Rickard 


The advertising of the Kerr Turbine 
Company, Wellsville, N. Y., has been 
gone with Rickard and Company, Inc., 

ew York. The Kerr Turbine Com 
pany manufactures a complete line of 
turbines for both marine and general 
industrial use. 


St. Louis Hat Companies 
Combine 


The Langenberg Hat Company an! 
the White-Brand-Shelton Hat Company, 
both of St. Louis, will be operated 
under joint management, though each 
firm will retain its own identity. 











leads all Los Angeles daily 
papers in Total Advertising 
with 7,100,352 lines net paid 
and leads all daily papers west 
of Chicago in paid advertising. 


Its Great Circulation Covers the 
Field Completely. 


Representatives: 

New York: 
H. W. Moloney 
604 Times Bidg. 


Chicago: 
G. Logan Payne Co. 
Suite ‘Dl. Tower Bldg. 
6 No. Michigan Ave. 

















al 
PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


The man who buys from the 
lowest bidder must be con- 
tent with indifferent printing 
and much annoyance. 


A ring brings a principal, 
with no obligation 


213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Times Square BRYant 013! 
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More than 200 
National 
Advertisers 


are advertising in 
The Janesville 
Gazette because 
the Janesville, 
Wisconsin, mar- 
ket is rich and 
responds quickly. 


A. tt 





THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 


H. H. BLISS, Publisher THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Mgr. 


“An Unusual Newspaper’—Member of Wisconsin Daily League 


M. C. WATSON, Eastern Rep., THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO., Western Rep., 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City 1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Painters’ Ink Pustisninc ComPany 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 

City. President and Secretary, J. 1: Romer. 

Vice-President, R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, 

Daviv Marcus. 

Chicago Office : Peoples Gas Building, 122 S. 

Michigan Blvd., Doucias Tayior, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: 1004 Candler Building, 

Geo. oHN, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Post Dispatch Building, 

A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: Examiner Building, 

M, C. MoGensen, Manager. 

Canadian Office: I d 

H. M. Tanpy, Manager. 
ondon Office: 233 High Holborn, 





Bldg., Toronto, 
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W. S. Crawrorp, Manager. 


~ Office: 3ibis Faubourg Montmartre, 

gan H, Futceras, Manager. 

Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 

for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 

Advertising rates: Page, $100; half page, $50; 
uarter page, $25; one inch, minimum $7.70. 
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The Need for According to the 


Advertising 00! nd Shoe 


an Industry average shoe 
store today has a stock that is 80 
per cent or more on ‘evening’ 
types of footwear which are worn 
from morn until night, for street 
or beach, for office or dance-hall 
floor—and the feminine public is 
kicking at shoes and service and 
prices as it never kicked before.” 
The industry is rapidly falling 
into disrepute because nobody will 
take the trouble to inform the pub- 
lic that “a light turn slipper is not 
capable of withstanding a spell 
of weather, or that rubber-soled 
oxfords are not suitable for ball- 
room attire.” 

So vigorous an indictment, com- 
ing from a leading authority on 
trade conditions from within the 


INK July 20, 1922 
industry itself, ought to be heeded. 
From time to time the national 
association of shoe manufac. 
turers has proposed a_ national 
campaign of educational advertis- 
ing, and six months or so ago 
definite plans were drawn up for 
submission to the membership, 
Nothing visible has come of it, 
however, and in the meantime con- 
ditions have been growing worse. 
If the Recorder’s estimate of retail 
stocks is accurate, or anywhere 
near it, it is high time the manu- 
facturers gave the public some in- 
formation in addition to the time- 
honored “attractive styles” and 
“low prices.” 

There is every reason to believe 
that a campaign of the sort pro- 
posed would result, not only in 
creating a better public sentiment 
toward the industry, but also in 
the sale of more pairs of shoes. 
The public is not likely to forego 
possession of the dainty and lightly 
constructed styles of footwear, 
but if it is thoroughly convinced 
that they cannot be expected to 
give service on stone sidewalks 
the chances are good for an addi- 
tional sale of a pair of Goodyear 
Welts. The only obstacle in the 
way of the campaign appears to be 
the inability of the manufacturers 
to agree among themselves as to 
methods of financing the invest- 
ment, and the proper plan of cam- 
paign. Manufacturers in other 
lines have ‘surmounted such ob- 
stacles successfully, however, and 
there is no reason to believe that 
shoe manufacturers as a class are 
any less enterprising or far- 
sighted. 


Every spring, 
Are Dealers Cheney Brothers, 


Consumers? -yanufacturers of 


silk products, prepare an expensive 
catalogue for distribution solely to 
the people who do the buying for 
retail stores. This catalogue 
reaches the ultimate consumer 
only indirectly. 

An executive of the company 
said recently, “In preparing our 
spring catalogue we appeal to re- 
tail buyers as though they were 
the final consumers of our prod- 
ucts. In a sense, it is a catalogue 
for the consumer, which reaches 
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him only through indirect chan- 
nels.” 

There is a principle here that 
is often overlooked by manufac- 
turers and wholesalers who do 
business solely with retailers. They 
sometimes look upon the dealer, 
large or small, as a separate en- 
tity, performing mysterious, hard- 
to-define functions. 

The truth of the matter is that 
the buyer for a large department 
store or the owner of a small drug 
store is a consumer who has a 
little better knowledge of certain 
products than the layman’s. But 
he is buying goods to sell to thc 
consumer, and as nearly as he can 
will see those products through 
the eyes of the people who will 
rebuy them from him. His, then, 
is the consumer’s frame of mind. 
This is simple and obvious—but 
fundamental. 

That the idea works out well 
for Cheney Brothers is demon- 
strated by the fact that they re- 
ceived acknowledgments of the 
catalogue from 80 per cent of the 
people to whom it was sent. 


Last week the po- 
sition was taken 
in an editorial in 
Selling and these columns 
Advertising that it was diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to select 
good salesmen through so-called 
psychological tests. 

The head of a well-known busi- 
ness, in expressing approval of 
our stand, tells us that there is 
only one test to which he submits 
applicants for sales positions. He 
tries to determine their mental at- 
titude toward their work. If that 
attitude is right, the man will at 
least try to make good, regardless 
of his other handicaps. 

Our informant says that he de- 
cided on his present hiring policy 
several years ago, as he was talk- 
ing to one of his customers, who 
is in the drug business. In the 
course of a conversation, the drug- 
gist said that he never engaged a 
soda-fountain dispenser who ap- 
plied for the position by saying, 
“Do you need a soda jerker?” A 
man who looks on his work as 
nothing more than “jerking” shows 


Mental 
Attitude in 
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himself to be hopelessly disquali- 
fied for the job. 

In like manner the sales appli- 
cant who speaks of his work as 
“peddling” or “working the tank 
towns” or “making the corn belt” 
or in some other way depreciates 
the dignity or importance of his 
job is not likely to make good 
sales timber. After all, there are 
no better qualities in an applicant 
for any kind of endeavor than sin- 
cerity, honesty, enthusiasm and, 
above all, an invincible determina- 
tion to succeed. Any test that re- 
veals these old-fashioned virtues is 
likely to find good men. 

In barber parlance, it seems, the 
customer is often spoken of as a 
“sucker.” Many barbers use this 
term altogether. Joseph B. Schus- 
ser, president of the Terminal 
Barber Shops, once told us that 
through the simple process of 
eliminating applicants who have 
the word “sucker” in their vocabu- 
laries it was easy to get competent 
barbers, provided, of course, they 
had the necessary experience. It 
stands to reason that a barber who 
regards the victim lying before 
him as a “sucker” is not going to 
work efficiently. 

An advertising agent informs us 
that determining an appiicant’s 
mental attitude is all that his hir- 
ing ritual consists of. For in- 
stance, if engaging a copy writer, 
this agent will ask some such sim- 
ple questions as “How do you test 
your copy? How do you know it 
will sell?” A man cannot answer 
those questions without baring his 
mind. 

Recently the agent asked these 
questions of a candidate for a job 
and received this astounding reply: 
“Whenever I get a chance, I test 
my copy on a typical crowd, I sit 
on a bench at Madison Square and 
mumble my copy to myself as I 
study the faces that pass by. Oc- 
casionally I do this on the Library 
steps on Fifth Avenue. Some- 
times I try this idea on top of a 
Fifth Avenue bus or at a subway 
station or in a theatre. Copy that 
is not truthful and simple and 
earnest will not stand this test. 
Study the hordes who daily pass 
through Madison Square and you 
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will discard bombast and bun- 
combe from your selling syno- 
nyms.” 

"I unhesitatingly put that man 
on the pay roll,” said the agent. 
“Regardless of his other qualifica- 
tions, his attitude toward his work 
is right. That being true, I'll over- 
look many other weaknesses he 
may have.” 


In gee its 
power and light 
Advertising outfits to the re- 

Language aij trade, the 
Western Electric Company is using 
a copy slant that is worth emu- 
lating. 

In a business-paper advertise- 
ment the company tells the distrib- 
utor that he should now find it 
easier to sell the farmer because 
“it takes a hog only half as big” 
to buy an outfit as it took last 
year. Last year it required 96 cwt. 
of hogs to purchase a Western 
Electric lighting plant. This year 
it can be bought for 48 cwt. The 
advertisement is made more 
graphic by showing the 1921 
porker and his 1922 half-sized 
brother. This is language the 
farmer can understand, It is a 
splendid argument to have placed 
in the hands of Western Electric 
dealers. The distributor who ap- 
preciates its significance will no 
doubt be able to use it effectively. 

After all, despite our scientific 
money system, the world is still 
on a trading basis. We are inter- 
ested not so much in the money 
we get as we are in what we can 
buy for that money. This is espe- 
cially true of the farmer. He 
thinks more in the terms of the 
purchasing power of his produce 
than he does in prices. His real 
kick for these last two years is not 
that the prices of his crops have 
come down, but that they have 
come down more than the prices 
of the things he has to buy. Shoes, 
for example, are cheaper, but the 
farmer knows that if he were re- 
cently bartering hides for shoes, 
he would have had to take a larger 
load of hides every time he -went 
to the shoe store. 

Of course in recent months a 
better equilibrium has been estab> 
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lished between the things that the 
farmer has to buy and the produce 
he has to sell, That being true, 
there should be a wider use of the 
Western Electric argument. 


A Quarter Century of 
. ’ ” 
“Printers’ Ink 
Tue Upson Company 
Lockport, N. Y., July 11, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you please send us all the 
Printers’ Ink compilations which have 
been issued to date, as well as place us 
on the mailing list to receive all that 
you issue in the future? 

have almost a complete file of 
Printers’ Inx for the past twenty-five 
years. I know that this business library 
contains a gold mine of information, but 
unfortunately it is difficult to locate the 
gold nuggets in it. Therefore your ac 
tion in issuing compilations or bibliog 
raphies constitutes a most desirable ser 
vice to subscribers. You will recall 
that several years ago I suggested, prob 
ably among hundreds of others, that 
this be done. 

Tue Upson Company, 
W. H. Upson, Jr., Secretar) 
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Develops Retail Grocery 
Advertising Feature 
E. B. Merritt,’ formerly director ot 
advertising of Armour & Company, has 
organized the National Storad Com 
pany, Chicago, to handle “Storad,” a 


‘retail grocery advertising feature. It 


will be published by the R. R. Don 
nelley & Sons Company, Chicago. 

Mr. Merritt was with Armour & Com- 
pany for fifteen years and was closely 
identified with the initial sales work 
of the California Associated Raisin 
Company. 


“Trolleyhikes” Advertised to 
Increase Car Riders 


The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany is using newspaper advertising to 
increase the number of riders. Each 
piece of copy selects foiir places having 
scenery particularly attractive and tells 
which cars run there, the direction to 
hike on foot to see the beauties of the 
place, and the car to take from the 
end of the hike to get back to the 
starting point. The actual distance cov 
ered on foot is also given. 


Establishes New Agency in 
Chicago 
Henriette Weber, who has been en 


gaged in newspaper work in Chicago for 
the last eight years, has established the 


Weber Advertising Bureau, Chicago, 
and will conduct a general agency 
business. Miss Weber was formerly a 
r-ember of the advertising staff of the 
Chicago Daily News. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising * Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes ) 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” . 
5's ) 


Note: In accordance with its policy For this reason, although the 
of concentration, this agency does not of the above accounts was 
permit the initial study and development last January, a considerable 
of service on a new account to be inter- iod, must still elapse before busi- 
rupted by the acceptance of astillnewer ness can be placed for a fifth client. 
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Proved Ability in Advertising 
and Sales Promotion Available 


A man who is directing the advertis- 
ing and sales promotion activities of a 
prominent and very successful national 
advertiser seeks a new connection. 


If I were free to mention the name of 
this national advertiser here it would 
establish the calibre of this man at once, 
He has had ten years of experience 
in the creation of practically every 
phase of advertising; national magazine 
and newspaper campaigns, direct-by-mail, 
dealer helps and dealer advertising ser- 
vice, sales educational work, outdoor ad- 
vertising, car cards, etc. He knows 
art work, advertising media, and the 
mechanics of advertising as few men do. 
He also has a thorough knowledge of 
merchandising and marketing methods, 
as well as an understanding of reta'! 
practices and problems. He is twenty- 
nine years old; married; well educated. 
Minimum salary, $6,000 per annum. 

If you want an executive who has 
done things, write me and I will put 
him in touch with you. 


Address “C. E. J.,” Box 134, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 








Sales Manager 


A good opening for a man with 
initiative who will go out on 
the field occasionally and dig 
up facts on which to base 
his activities. 


A man who is capable of writ- 
ing effective sales letters and 
organizing a sales force to 
follow them up personally. 


Prefer a man with experience in 
gas appliances or plumbing 
supply lines. 


Give full details in first letter 
regarding age, experience and 
compensation. 

Address “C. L.,” Box 135, care 
of Printers’ INK. 
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To Standardize Price of 
Wm. Penn Cigar 


In the 1000-line copy being run by 
the General Cigar Company, Inc., to 
introduce their “Wm. Penn” cigar, an 
attempt is made to protect the dealer, 
particularly the small independent store, 
against price-cutting. After telling the 
merits of the cigar, there is a note at 
the foot of the copy which reads: 
“There is only one price for Wa. 
Penn—5 cents straight—$5.00 per hun- 
dred—$50.00 per thousand. Please do 
not ask your dealer to sell for less— 
he cannot afford to do it.” This note, 
as is evident, also serves to tell the con- 
sumer that he is getting big value for 
a nickel, 


M. C. Robbins Heads Business 
Paper Committee 


M. C. Robbins, of the Gas Age Rec. 
ord, has been appointed chairman of the 
programme committee for the next con- 
vention of The Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., which will be held in 
New York next October. 








RS, artists, 
t tyrants, 
yas «inktellectuals” 
PYRG] united in this 
aah obsession—it must 
sell! Specify specimens; 
outline your needs. 


sant he Skee 
ART or COPY? 


Pretty poses by slick-haired boys or 
goods actually sold at a profit? The 
USUAL answer is determined by which 
the writer is selling. 


HOW WOULD YOU 

LIKE TO HEAR 

THE UNBIASED 
TRUTHP 


A sixteen-page booklet on 
ART VS. COPY 


will be sent Free upon your request 


THE PRINTING ART 
Cambridge, Mass. 


wu 
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GOSSARD: CORSET 


DEALERS NAME HERE 











Slide Illustrates Columbia Method of Dealer Imprint 


You Can’t Afford 
to Magnify Imperfections! 
Every defect is objectionable upon projection 
to Billboard size. 
A GOOD slide (like Gossard’s) is an econom- 


ical advertisement for the manufacturer. 


An actual “Dealer-aid” in moving goods in 
town and country. 


Columbia Slides are as effective as Billboards! 
Prices and Samples on Request 


——————————————— 
COLUMBIA SLIDE COMPANY 
803 Lees Bldg. Chicago, IIL. 
SS ——— eS 














The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


IVING the names might make 
this story better. But the Chi- 
cago advertising agent who gave 
it to the Schoolmaster imposed 
secrecy in that respect. It has such 
an important bearing on present- 
day advertising that it will be passed 
along to the Class anonymously. 
An advertising agent—not the 
one telling the story—was called 
over the long-distance telephone 
late one afternoon by a client in 
another town and asked to be 
present the following day at a con- 
ference which really was intended 
as a post-mortem. Business was 
flat, and it was proposed to reduce 
the firm’s advertising outlay. 
* * * 


When the agent reached the 
plant the following morning the 
president, advertising manager, 
sales manager and treasurer were 
gathered around the conference 
table waiting for him. 

“Nobody is dead, I hope,” 
remarked as he looked at 
solemn faces. 

“No,” replied the president, “but 
we have to do a _ disagreeable 
thing. We have to reduce our 
advertising outlay because we are 
not getting enough orders right 
now to keep us busy. We are los- 
ing money, Let us begin here. 
How much of this can we cut out, 
do you suppose?” 

The agent had an inspiration. 

“Before I answer,” he said, “I 
want to speak with Mr. Blank” 
(naming the factory superinten- 
dent). 

Mr. Blank arrived and was 
placed on the grill. He said, in 
answer to questions, that he had 
nearly a year’s supply of the firm’s 
article on hand. This was because 
of the policy of manufacturing 
far in advance. Yes, he was still 
making the article, the factory 
working at about three-fourths of 
its capacity. 

“Why isn’t the factory closed?” 
demanded the agent. And then in 
reply to the astonished president's 


he 
the 


request for an explanation, the 
agent said 

“Here you are with a supply 
sufficient to last you for months. 
You are keeping on with produc- 
tion with a large-sized force (re- 
peating the number of employees 
in each department that the su- 
perintendent had given him). Yet 
you propose to cut down to the 
very limit on the only thing that 
can help you move your reserve 
supply. You say you have to 
save money, and I guess you have. 
But instead of reducing your effort 
at the manufacturing end, you de- 
liberately set out to kill sales. You 
could divide your employees into 
shifts and work the shifts on al- 
ternate days. You could even 
have three shifts on that basis 
But no; you keep on making your 
goods and jump on the advertis- 
ing, which is the force that en- 
ables you to sell them. It is the 
fashion to go after advertising in 
a case of this kind, I'll admit. But 
a company that does it simply 
lacks business sense and that is all 
there is to it.” 

The company officials were big 
enough to admit they had made a 
mistake, The outcome was that 
the appropriation, instead of being 
cut down, was increased by 
$10,000. 

* * 

The moral? There are several 
One is that to reduce selling effort 
while production continues to pilk 
up is just plain asininity and noth- 
ing else. 

Another is that an advertising 
agent should not hesitate to tell 
his client the truth and hammer it 
home with a maul, if necessary. A 
maul, it might be explained, is an 
oversized sledge-hammer which 
farmers use to drive posts into the 
ground. 

An advertising agent one 
sense is a business doctor. What 
kind «f a doctor would he be who 
would let his patient overrule his 
diagnosis and then merely be the 
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OR BUS TS 


“one )\ it @ 
ONE») It COSTS 
UNITED <* a 


OFA : 
SS cent-a-line 
per town 


in the 
Midson Obserucr 


to cover 


Hudson County 
New Jersey 


The Hudson Observer is the largest newspaper 
covering Jersey City, Hoboken and Seven 
Towns in Hudson County, New Jersey 


Guaranteed daily paid circulation over 41,000 


Offices: HOBOKEN JERSEY CITY UNION HILL 
CHICAGO: Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
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Banker-Advertiser 
Wanted 


A man with practical bank and 
trust experience who has writ- 
ten good copy and can edit copy 
and direct the work of others; 
who has ideas and can impart 
them. Compensation by ar- 
rangement. Answers will be 
strictly confidential and no cor- 
respondence will be exchanged 
with present employers without 
permission. Give full particu- 
lars as to experience, educa- 
tion, age. Address R. S. T., 
Box 137, Printers’ Ink 























. 

House Magazines 
To o any company contemplating the use of a 
"hou »wewillgladlysend 
a copy of The } William Feather Magazine 
and samples of publications we are now 
g forourc An economical 
and effective service—in use fifteen year? 


The William Feather Company 
605 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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agent in carrying out the patient’s 
orders as to the remedy to be 
applied ? 

The Schoolmaster knows of one 
instance where -an_ advertising 
agent threw up an automobile ac- 
count that paid him more than 
$40,000 a year. On being asked 
by the Schoolmaster why he did 
such a radical thing he said: 

“This firm knows how to make 
automobiles. I know how to scll 
them. I did not interfere with the 
manufacturing end, and = why 
should they interfere with me? 
When my agency becomes a mere 
clearing house for business then | 
quit, If I can’t have anything to 
say how an appropriation is going 
to be spent, then I won’t spend it. 
And my client can take his busi- 
ness somewhere else.” 

Perhaps this rather stiff-necked 
agent—and he has given up other 
accounts for the same reason— 
goes just a bit farther than hx 
should, but his policy is worth 
thinking about at any rate. If 
there is any overdoing at all, it is 





Advertising and Publicity 


@, Advertising is publicity and publicity is advertising. Every 
worthy object that has ever been put over owes its success 
to advertising. By the same token many unworthy objects 
owe their defeat to relentless publicity. 


@,A very important part of advertising is the selection of 
mediums. You can’t make a mistake in selecting 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Eastern Representatives CHICAGO 


Constantine & Jackson Great Britain 
7 West 16th St., New York qos, Stephenson 910 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland 
Subscription price: $1.50 in U. S. A. and Cuba; $1.75 in Canadas $2.00 in all 
other countries 


Published Monthly by Rotary International 


Advertising Manager 
Frank R. Jennings 
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National Advertisers of Leading Lines 
Will Exhibit at the 


National Merchandise Fair 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


New York, August 7th to 25th 


Under the Auspices of the 
NATIONAL RETAIL DRY GOODS ASSOCIATION 


with the Co-operation of the 
NATIONAL GARMENT RETAILERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HIS Huge National Selling Fair 
commands the interest of advertisers 
for three reasons: 


(1) It marks a new and important step for- 
ward in the forming of a closer contact 
between retail merchants and the wholesaler 
and manufacturer. 


(2) It will enable the retailers of the coun- 
try to see for themselves and to study the 
merits of leading advertised lines with a 
resultant benefit to both advertiser and 
retailer. 


(3) It offers advertisers a means for ac- 
quainting retailers with their advertising and 
selling plans and thereby enlisting the co- 
operation of the retailer. 








The Fair presents an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for advertisers to display and sell 
their lines. If your firm or your clients 
have not already booked space, no time 
should be lost in writing for full particu- 
lars to 


NATIONAL MERCHANDISE FAIR 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Telephone: Gramercy 3732 





Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s Ready-to-Wear Lines 
7ist Regiment Armory—same dates 
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THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 











roprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and smal «i! 


read and rely on the trade paper 
of their industry. 


‘Standard Remedies’ 
(440 South Dearborn, Chicago) 


PETROLEUM AGE 


Including 
PETROLEUM 
The back-bene of the successful advor- 
tising campaign in the oil industry. 
Semi-Monthiy—Ist and 15th of each month 
28 E JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Eas ern Office: 56 W 45th St., New York 
Members of A. B.C. 











$1,500,000,000 ANNUALLY 


goes through the tills of retail coal mer- 
chants, representing approximately 30 tw 
35% of all the coal mined in this country 
Soon this proportion will reach 50%. 
A Reader-Buyer Field Worth Cultivating 
intensively 


THE RETAIL COALMAN 
1535 Monadnock Bidg.. Chicago, I!!. 








If it’s used in restaurants, it should 

be advertised in 
The AMERICAN RESTAURANT 
The Magazine for Bating Places 
Largest proven paid circulation 
in the restaurant or hotel field 
A free sample copy will show 
you why. 





First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 





‘ 








“ Greatest Lumber 
Newspaper on 
Earth.” 


Published 
in CHICAGO 
‘ead wherever 
lumber is cut or sold. 








\ Member A. B. C. 
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usually in the other direction. 
* * 

At least one advertiser has 
found a profitable use to which he 
can put old, used originals of ad- 
vertising illustrations. 

There was a time when he 
saved these drawings, in pen and 
ink, in wash, in color, filing them 
carefully away. But after the first 
year he discovered that they were 
seldom called for. They just took 
up valuable space, although many 
of them were admittedly good as 
art, interesting and possessing 
real value in an artistic way. 

Then came the big idea. 

In the course of an advertising 
year many such illustrations col- 
lected. He had them all cleaned 
up, lettering removed, and frames 
placed around them. The com- 
pany’s tag was pasted somewhere 
on the original. Then letters were 
written to valued dealers, stating 
that the firm wished to make them 
a present of an original painting 
or drawing by a well-known artist. 
The artist’s own work meant so 
much more than a mere proof. 


NEW YORK DOESN’T 
SUIT ME 


Two and a half years ago I joined the 
copy staff of one of the largest and 
most successful tire manufacturers 
in the United States. Shortly after- 
wards I was given the opportunity 
to organize their Dealers’ Service 
Department, of which I am still in 
charge. 


Now I want to live in a smaller city 


My previous experience includes news- 
paper reporting, soldiering, selling, 
editing a house organ, writing ad- 
ens and doing general publicity 
wor 


believe my knowledge of merchan- 
dising and advertising in ail its 
phases would be an asset to some 
manufacturer or agency. My pres- 
ent employers know that I am 
seeking another connection and will 
tell you anything you want to know 
about me. 


I am a Canadian by birth, under thirty 
and single. As initial salary is a 
secondary consideration, I should be 
willing to consider $3600,00—which 
Ra than my present salary—to 
start. 


What have you to offer? 


Address ‘“‘T. C.,’’ Box 139, 
Printers’ Ink. 








care of 
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18,000 


Distribution 


Covering inten- 
sively the whole- 
sale and retail 
grocers in the 


Middle West. 


The Stamp 


of Approval— 


IN four months the INTERNATIONAL 
GROCER has attained an enviable posi- 
tion in its trade field. 


OUR June issue was the largest in our 
short history and we are consistently 


growing. 
WRITE for sample copy and rates. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ST. LOUIS G R O C E R SAN FRANCISCO 


Carl Schulenburg James Stuart 


613 Security Bldg. Century Bldg., Chicago 525 Market St. 


KANSAS CITY NEW YORK: Walker and Holtje LOS ANGELES 
Frank J. Dowd 5 Columbus Circle F. F. Paul 


3012 College Ave. 521 Hollingsworth Bldg. 
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The dealer invariably wrote back 
in the most appreciative and grat: 


MEAT PACKING ful terms. He either used the i! 


The Nation’s Greatest Industry lustration as a decoration for hi 
(as shown by U. 8. Census figures) store or office or, if the subject 


Covered thereughly each week ty the permitted, took it home. Original 
recognized National Authority, THE drawings were apparently fascinai 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Read by ing, and the gifts cemented valu: 
executives, operating heads, superintend- ble friendships. 


ents and purchasing agente—THE MEN 
WHO CONTROL EXPENDITURES. Kresge Sales Improvement 


Send for further particulars. Continues 
THE The S. S., Kresge Company, variet 
chain stores, reports June sales of 
$4,945,083 as compared with sales of 
$4,245,317 in the corresponding on 
of 1921, or an_ increase of 16.48 per 
407 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, 111. cent. For the first six months of t 
year sales totaled $26,898,361 as co 
pared with $24,179027 in the « 
responding period of the preceding ye 


STE P ON "ER f] | or an increase of 11.24 per cent. 
° — aie 


Advance your spark, BE YOUR OWN BOSS. COPY WRITER 
hggeo4 in ha tee te — One of our clients, a soars Chicag 
Agency, is seeking a finis! automotiv« 
em gga RE Eg a 4 copy writer. One whose broad experi- 
selling, iff health. Wilt pon ge Bf ence on national automobile copy will 
business if sold at once for $1,200 CASH qualify him to earn the $10,000 sa'ary 
: offered. Wire, phone or write at once 


Add “G. M.,”’ Bo 
wd Printers’ Ink ~ A Personal Confidential Service 
ROBNETT-HONES, INC. 
20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
































V Vike The Richey Dats Data tat. is ht 
there to solve advertising and cig 
problems. That's why the leading 
advertising and executives use 
it, This month's Bulletin shows you 
why. Write for it now. 


THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
p- O. Bex 101 Indianapeuis, Ind. 






































cient service is sow offered. 
7° KIMBALL SYSTEM ne. 








TWO MAGAZINES FOR ADVERTISING MEN 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING y= tells POSTAGE Magazine is devoted exclu 
a Advertisers how to spend advertis- sively to Direct-Mail Advertising. 








Tells how to write Letters, Circulars, Book 
Papers; analyzes media and criticizes sell- jets House M : : send 25 
b . ; agazines; monthly; send 25 
ing copy; monthly; send 50 cents for eur- cents for current number or $2.00 for 
rent number or $3.00 for twelve months’ 
twelve months’ subscription. 


subscription. 
18 to 22 East 18, New York 
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“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


Inx” cost fifty-five cents a line for 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PARTNERSHIP IN FULLY RECOG- 
NIZED AGENCY is offered man with 
substantial, going business. Investment 

secondary consideration. Box 601, 
Printers’ Ink, 


Long-Established, High-Grade Print- 
ing Plant, one hour from Penn. Station, 
is in a position to offer exceptionally 

vorable rates for regular monthly runs. 
A ito deliveries, close co-operation. 
Glen Cove Press, Inc., Glen Cove, Long 
Island, N. Y. Tel. 498. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 














NEW YORK SALES AGENCY 
Organization of experienced sales en 
gineers in close touch with trade and 
industrial plants desires one more ac- 
count in building specialties. Substantial 
representation offered for high-grade 
proposition. Box 579, Printers’ Ink. 





HELP WANTED 
WANTED 


Straight-line Rotary pressman, one with 
knowledge of stereotyping preferred. 
Steady work, Address The Herald, 
Kenmore, O. 


Advertising Representatives 
“xperienced in the Automobile 

rade Journal advertising field 
in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Toledo and other territory; 
good commission. Write at once 
to Box 584, care of Printers’ Ink. 











POSTER SALESMAN 


One of the leading old-established Poster 
Lit ographera desires an energetic, re- 
sourceful salesman in Eastern territory 
who can qualify with previous record 
on posters; or with an adaptable adver- 
tising experience. An excellent oppor- 
tunity for an energetic salesman who 
has confidence in himself and who is 
amntious for a permanent future. Box 
581, Printers’ Ink, 





Advertising Agency—small, but good— 
wants one or two high-grade solicitors; 
agency experience necessary; commission 
with drawing account; permanent posi- 
tion with opportunity to secure financial 
interest will be offered to right man with 
ability to obtain substantial accounts. 
Apply by letter only, stating experience 
in full. Communications confidential. 
Box 583, Printers’ Ink. 





Salesmen calling on local and national 
advertisers to contract for space for the 
non-competitive Boxing Record and Blue 
Book for 1923. 

Attractive proposition offered to men 
who can produce results. 


We are doubling last year’s circulation. 
COOPER PRESS, 202 East 12th St., 
New York City. 





Stenographer—Bookkeeper 


Wanted by small, growing, recognized 
New York agency. Should know ad- 
vertising agency methods in billing, 
checking, bookkeeping and general 
routine, including stenography. To a 
young lady with personality, initiative 
and ambition there is a good salary 
now and the opportunity to develop a 
position of executive importance in the 
business department, Please write fully. 


LA PORTE & AUSTIN 


350 Madison Ave., New York 


SALESMEN 


Wide-awake “Go-Getter” Salesmen 
with some knowledge of Mail Ad- 
vertising, an opportunity awaits 
you in your own city that is as big 
as you care to make it. If you 
have character, personality plus 
loyalty and tact, able to make 
friends wherever you go and a 
“Good-Will” builder we offer the 
chance of a lifetime handling a 
high-class proposition in an unlim- 
ited field. Address Box 596, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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Young woman who has written advertis- 
ing copy about women’s things to wear. 
If she can do better than write plain de- 
scription and has imagination and execu- 
tive ability, this is more than a copy- 
writing opportunity. Give experience and 
send samples of work. David Lampe, 
Adv. Mgr., The Hub, Baltimore, Md. 


Advertising Manager 
First-class, for large department 
store. Address, with references, 
specimen of ads, salary expected, 
etc. References handled confi- 
dentially. Address Lucian York, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 








Advertising writer of high calibre, also 
good on dealer mail-order work (apparel 
or textile experience helpful), producing 
reasonable volume of convincing copy, 
wanted in New York as assistant to hea: 
of distinctive service business. Good 
taste in layouts, typography and art es- 
sential. Competent, hard-working, sys- 
tematic, loyal man of character, 28 to 36, 
can obtain interest, after making good. 
No soliciting. Congenial environment. 
Sell yourself frankly in first letter, giv- 
ing full particulars and lowest starting 
salary, in strict confidence. Submit av- 
erage samples, which will be returned. 
“Right Hand,” Box 599, Printers’ Ink. 


General Manager Wanted 


Needed at once, high-class, capable and 
experienced newspaper man as General 
Manager for an old-established daily 
newspaper in a city of 200,000. Man 
must know functions of newspaper mak- 
ing and management. Position offers 
salary from $9,000 to $10.000 with a 
bonus to one who can qualify. Excep- 
tional opportunity to right party., Appli- 
cants will do well to state their fitness 
in detail, giving qualifications and nam- 
ing references—all to be treated strictly 
confidential. Address Box 585, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


To an All-Round Advertising 

Man Who Has Been 

J J J 

Thinking This Way 
Somewhere in a good advertising agency 
there is a man who can write simply, hu 
manly, freshly; who can’t set type, but 
who knows when it isn’t set right; who 
can’t draw, but knows a good layout 
from a poor one; who wasn’t hired for a 
salesman, but who can meet a prospect 
and impress him. 

And he has all these qualities—but, 
because of necessary big organization 
methods, is now possibly doing but one 
of these things—but wants more respon- 
sibility. 

A fully recognized agency of the inti- 
mate type has an opening of rare poten- 
tialities with a pleasant “right away” 
salary for such a man. Not in New 
York or aI but there are a half- 
million of w 

Address oe 582, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising plan and survey man 
for service department of large 


business paper serving the metal 
and machinery trade field. Should have 
a clean-cut personality and sufficient 
background d business experience to be 
familiar with market conditions and the 
selling problems of metal-working plants, 
Above all, must have a head full of orig 
inal ideas that are practical because . 

his technical experience. Reply, stating 
full personal and business details. Bo 

590. Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS __ 


Book Manuscripts Wanted! Autobiog 
raphy, fiction, business, religious, verse 
travel—any subject. Immediate reading 
and report. Dorrance & Co., Publishers, 
308-310 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years can 
take additional work. High-class; prompt 
delivery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. ]. Phone 100 

















STUDY Ba ADVERTISE. 
MENT RITING, Salesmanship, an 
ae Journalism at home. x a 
method. owest tuition rates. Expert 
instructors. Write, mentioning subject 
in which interested. Walhamore Insti 
tute, Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





ARTIST—Versatile young man, exper 
enced on general commercial art, letter 
ing, and cartoons, desires connection 
with New York firm. Box 576, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





SITUATION WANTED 
College man, reporter on a New York 
daily having several nights and Sundays 
free, wishes to profitably employ this 
time at anything. Box 589, P. I. 





AVAILABLE— 

Qualified advertising man will consider 
position on national or sectional account 
as manager or assistant. Now connected 
but willing to sacrifice for permanent 
position in which loyalty and hard work 
will succeed. Married; 29. Go any 
whale, Box 578, Printers’ Ink. 


Do You Sell New York? 


A dependable man wants a de- 
pendable product to sell in Greater 
New York or vicinity. 

He is 29 years old—married—a 
college graduate—and a trained 
salesman with seven years’ experi- 
ence. Write Box 591, P. I. 
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Publicity Secretary; House-Organ Edi- 
tor. Versatile writer, Organization, Pub- 
lishing. Advertising experience. Exception- 
ally capable young woman. Propositions 
considered anywhere U.S. Box 588, P. I 


RETAIL ADVERTISING 
- lependent copy writing or con- 
sulting; also placing. Write “Ex- 
oerienanl Box 586, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST (WOMAN) desires position in 
New York City. Advertising Agency, 
Fashion Studio and ment Store 
experience. All mediums, Figure, design 
and layout. Especially successful in 
drawing children. Samples shown on 
appointment. Box 575, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
Excellent all-around man. Very versatile 
and fast. Expert visualizer and idea 
man. A-1 figure man, letterer and de- 
signer. Would sacrifice on salary for 
real opportcnity. Will go anywhere. 
Box 577, Printers’ Ink. 














ADVERTISING MANAGER—now em- 
ployed by one of the largest automobile 
concerns in the country—desires to make 
a change. Opening in field other than 
automotive would be considered, prov.ded 
opportunity for future was offered. In 
addition to formulating advertising plans 
and preparing catalogs, folders, letter 
campaigns, etc., he now edits house-organ, 
handles sales contests and supervises con- 
siderable sales promotion work. Married. 
University man. Box 600, Printers’ Ink. 





A Productive Sales and Advertising | 


Executive is open for engagement. Suc- 


cessful record of results in obtaining 
new and strengthening present outlets. 
Equally strong in field or organization 
work and direct mail. Consistently 
achieves his sales quotas because of mar- 
ket knowledge and methods used. Age 
38; married. Now employed. Address 
“Results,” Box 597, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER 


with a successful record for producing 
results, wants to connect with reliable 
house as sales manager or assistant or 
district a Successful in selecting 
producers. nows how to handle men. 
Experienced in handling direct-mail work. 
Capable of intensively developing terri- 
tories. Age 36, married. Gentile. Will 
go wherever there is a future. Salary 
reasonable. Box 593, Printers’ Ink. 


| HAVE PROVEN ABILITY 


in creation of original ideas, preparing 
attractive, practical layouts, production 
high-class lettering, illustration and 
plus 10 years’ practical expe- 
ma y, freelance and news- 

paper. Thorough knowledge all repro- 
duction methods and printing. Valuable 
advertising and selling sense. Connec- 
tion where intense application will get 
results desired. Young, likable, mar- 
ried. Address Box 587, Printers’ Ink. 
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INK 
WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


GENCY RATE MAN and 

space buyer with over 
ten years’ experience is 
seeking an opportunity with 
wider scope in advertising plans 
and contact with clients. Em; loyer 
recommends him as “‘a very square, 
capable man of more than cou:mon 
intelligence; a gentiewarn ang 
business * Age 31; tma:- 
ried; health ex bono terri- 
tory limits; askin 
‘our No, 2588-B,~ 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL BLOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE for 
trade publications or national magazines. 
Have an office in Chicago. Travel en- 
tire Middle West. Sell on strictly com- 
mission basis.” Your publication must be 
a good one, well recommended. Excel- 
lent references. Box 595, P. 





TWENTY-ONE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
as an art manager and illustrator has 
made me valuable to an establishment 
desiring to improve its art service. 

I want a broader field than I now 
havé’in the conduct of a commercial art 
studio. Am looking for a berth where 
my extensive experience and ability will 
count, or would entertain a proposition 
to combine my studio with a large ad- 
vertising or publishing establishment. 
Box 598, Printers’ Ink. 





Sales and advertising executive, with a 
varied and successful business experience, 
desires to represent, in New York City 
preferably, a good commodity that will 
prove itself income-producing after the 
proper amount of hard and tactful sales 
work has been put into it; willing to 
travel if necessary; stock selling propo- 
sition not considered—good commodity 
only; small drawing account against com- 
mission, to be increased when worth is 
proven. Box 594, Printers’ Ink. 


I Like New York 


The Advertising Manager of an out- 
of-town manufacturer whose product is 
known the world over is on the lookout 
for an opening in New York—either as 
Advertising anager with a reputable 
firm or as Service Man with a capable 
agency. 

He has produced profitable newspaper, 

ine, direct-by-mail and outdoor 
advertising and his house organs, sales 
bulletins and dealers’ helps have brought 
unusual results. 

a knows art work, printing and 

engraving thoroughly. 
e is a coll man, 27 years old. 
Being single he is more interested in a 
~ eae than in a big initial 
Box 592, Printers’ Ink. 
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NATION-WID 


110, 000. 000. 
CIRCULATION 





a 
FLEXIBLE CIRCULATION: 


— Whether the market be a neigh- 
borhood or the nation, units of 
Outdoor Advertising can be se- 
lected to concentrate the adver- 
tiser’s message on that market— 
one of 12 advantages of 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
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Chicago Tribune 


Coloroto 
A Boon to Advertisers 


The quality of four-color illustrations printed 
by the newly invented color rotogravure, or 
Coloroto, process of The Chicago Tribune 
leaves little to be desired. Bearing this in 
mind, study the following comparison of rates 
and circulations: 
Price Circulation 

Coloroto Magazine of The Sunday 

Tribune (back page in 4 colors) $2,500 787,000 
Good Housekeeping (back page in 

.4 colors) ; 709,000 
Literary Digest (back page in 
colors) 
American Magazine (back page in 
4 colors) 5 1,635,000 
Ladies’ Home Journal (back page 

in 4 colors) 1,724,000 





1,381,000 


This means that for each thousand four-color 
pages distributed the advertiser pays as fol- 
lows: 


Coloroto Magazine 
American Magazine 
Literary Digest 

Good Housekeeping 
Ladies’ Home Journal 


In other words, The Tribune is now equipped 
to sell splendid color advertising at the lowest 
of prices. 


512 Fifth Ave. 
New York i Los Angeles 





